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PROFESSORS AND THEIR WORLD Dona.p W. Rocers 


This article is a strong indictment of contemporary academic standards and teaching techniques. 
The author pleads for a reorientation of education to the service of the present and the future. 
Mr. Rogers is a graduate of Northwestern University (B.S.) and Yale University (M.A.), and 
is now teaching at the Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut. 


ARE COLLEGES PREPARING STUDENTS FOR THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD? C. Mervin PALMER 


Mr. Palmer, Associate Professor in the Department of Botany, Butler University, summarizes 
here the replies he received from 58 colleges and universities. The letter of inquiry asking 
what courses were being arranged to prepare students for life in the postwar world was sent 
out during last spring. 


ACADEMIC GOOD NEIGHBORS Ben F. CARRUTHERS 


The attention given to the study of English in the colleges and universities of the other 
Americas 1s here discussed by Mr. Carruthers, Associate Social Scientist, Division of 
Education, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and formerly Educational 
Assistant, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan-American Union. 


SOME DATA ON THE DOCTORATE S. L. Pressey 


Mr. Pressey, Professor of Psychology, Ohio State University, here makes a plea for the 
creation of a graduate degree between the M.A. and the Ph.D. He is at present directing 
the Acceleration Research Study of the Bureau of Educational Research, of which this article 
is a by-product. 


A SALARY PROGRAM LEONARD W. FERGUSON 


A salary schedule involving a scheme of rating as well as years of experience is here proposed 
Sor use in land-grant colleges. Mr. Ferguson, who formerly was an Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, University of Connecticut, now belongs to the Field Training Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and has recently been appointed chairman of the 
Clerical Salary Study Committee of the Life Office Management Association. 


PRESENT DANGERS TO HIGHER EDUCATION Leroy T. Patron 
A Professor of Geology warns friends of institutions of higher learning to guard them 


against the harm which might result from the careless use of wartime phrases. Mr. Patton 
is Head of the Department of Geology and Petroleum Engineering, Texas Technological College. 
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Sealed in this box and deposited 
in the vaults of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories is a special device 
that helped win a great battle. It 
is being preserved for its historical 
significance. 


Sucu things do not just happen. New 
instruments of war may appear sud- 
denly on the battle-fronts. But be- 
hind them are long years of patient 
preparation. 


Our scientists were organized to have 
this device ready for battle—just as 
our fighting forces were organized to 
be ready for that battle. 





IT HELPED WIN A GREAT BATTLE 


Developing secret military devices is 
a big job but big forces are busy on it, 
day and night. 


Concentrating on this job are more 
than 7000 people in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Its scientists and 
engineers and their skilled associates 
form a highly organized team, expe 
rienced in working things out. 


Today’s work for war had its begin- 
ning many years ago when these lab- 
oratories were founded as 

part of the Bell System’s 
service to the public. 
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Professors and Their World 


By DONALD W. ROGERS 


Criticisms both Constructive and Destructive by a Recent Student 


HE college professor, in spite 

of caricature by the con- 
servative press and criticisms 

of his competence by persons unqual- 
ified to judge, maintains, on the 
whole, a position of enviable prestige. 
Nor is this entirely unmerited. In 
general, the activities of college pro- 
fessors are undertaken with no more 
self-regarding aims than is the case 
in other professions. As a class, their 
competence in judging social, polit- 
ical, and economic issues is greater 
than that of any other group, although 
unfavorable individual comparisons 
could be made. Difficult, if some- 
times stupid and irrelevant, standards 
of professional status have been 
sincerely maintained in the  sup- 
posed interests of educational ends. 
The training period is at least as long 
and as rigorous as those of medicine 
and law. And in spite of widespread 
public acceptance of partisan activi- 
ties on the part of the press and 
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public figures, there is a fairly general 
admiration and respect for the “dis- 
interestedness” with which academi- 
cians usually pursue their scholarly 
and educational objectives. 

But this very disinterestedness is 
the first object of my criticism. 
Disinterestedness, too, can be a vice, 
undesirable both in its effect upon 
the organization of knowledge and in 
the professional characteristics which 
its acceptance as a standard brings 
into being. 

The force of this ideal is dem- 
onstrated in its history. It was in 
astronomy and physics that the break 
with our authoritarian and mytho- 
logical past occurred. That break, 
that insistence upon recourse to 
experimental and observational data 
under the guidance of leading hypoth- 
eses as opposed to recourse to ancient 
documents, Judo-Christian or Greek, 
under the guidance of self-appointed 
interpreters of the Word, was the 
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most significant revolution of modern 
times, a revolution to which the 
crucial political upheavals of recent 
centuries are as nothing, in either 
dramatic or historical perspective. 
A uniquely modern “ Mind” had been 
brought into being. New methods, 
new meanings, new criteria of knowl- 
edge had been created. Logical 
prestidigitation and systematic myth- 
ological obfuscation were no longer 
to occupy the throne of intellect 
unchallenged. They would maintain 
their diminishing power as arbiters 
of truth only through institutional 
and human inertia. Henceforth they 
would be the brakes, not the motive 
power, of intellectual achievement. 
We can easily imagine the enthu- 
siasm with which adherents and con- 
verts to the new point of view met 
every advance in the intellectual 
mastery of the physical world. We 
can feel the prestige of these dis- 
ciplines which achieved iesults of 
aesthetic splendor and potential use- 
fulness, and at the same time, by 
undermining ancient “truths” and 
blasting the epistemological defenses 
of inherited religious and _ political 
institutions, were aiding in a conti- 
nental war of emancipation being 
fought on religious and political fronts. 
We can feel the prestige of the 
physical sciences in those times 
because we are still held by it. Our 
scientific criteria are still molded to 
the frame of reference appropriate to 
physical facts and categories as these 
were conceived prior to the twentieth 
century. We have canonized the 
methods of approach, the personal 
characteristics, and the professional 
requirements which were found essen- 
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tial to the building of the impressive 
structure of physical knowledge. 

And what were those character- 
istics and requirements? The ability 
disinterestedly, or “objectively,” to 
gather physical data and, second, 
virtual mastery of a specialized area 
of knowledge. Thatisall. My criti- 
cism is not with what the standards 
require but with what they ignore. 
In the fields which the requirements 
overlook, the ignorance of academic 
scientists is appalling compared with 
what they must know in order to 
do a significant job of educating, 
even in science. 


HE teaching profession has fol- 

lowed their example conscien- 
tiously. This pattern of professional 
proficiency is especially marked in 
that other historical component of our 
educational tradition, the manuscript- 
exhuming and word-dissecting schol- 
arship of the classicist and teacher 
of literature. Erasmus was a “hu- 
mane” humanist, a scholar of compre- 
hensive knowledge, incisive, critical 
thought, and active social ideals. 
His contemporary professional coun- 
terpart has satisfied formal teaching 
requirements and his own ambitions 
when he can write a thesis on “The 
Contribution of the Mixed Manu- 
scripts to the Tacitus Tradition,” or 
“The C-Text of Piers Plowman in Its 
Relation to the B-Text.” Historical 
scholarship devoid of social ideals 
is mere antiquarianism. A professor 
of history or literature whose primary 
concern is the minutiae of research, 
who has no interest in the sweep and 
growth of ideas and social move- 
ments, who has neither the desire nor 
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the training required to bring his 
knowledge to the service of the 
present and future, may fill the pages 
of professional journals with perhaps 
useful or interesting facts, but he 
has little to offer as an educator. 

The combination of the ideals of 
the specialized ‘“‘objectivity” of the 
physicist and the antiquarian re- 
searches of the classicist constitutes 
the major criterion for acceptance 
into what should perhaps be our 
noblest profession. In place of com- 
prehensive knowledge, concrete and 
practical grasp of the present, sym- 
pathetic understanding, vibrant ideals, 
inspiring enthusiasm, capacity of 
appreciating, respecting, and develop- 
ing personalities—instead of these, we 
have accepted as criteria merely the 
standards of the laboratory technician 
and the petty pedant. 


HE results are far-reaching. The 
world in its richness, its infinite 
variety, and intricate complexity has 
been broken up into isolated segments, 
categorized, pigeonholed, and all but 
embalmed that it may lend itself to 
the purposes of academic specialists. 
Our knowledge of our world is 
distributed among “departments,” 
mutually isolated, where professors 
may “learn more and more about 
less and less until they know all about 
nothing.” Events do not occur singly. 
When mutually related and interde- 
pendent events are put asunder, knowl- 
edge and imagination greater than 
are common in college faculties are 
required to being them together again. 
A degree of specialization and 
abstraction is necessary, we grant, to 
the solution of any problem. But 
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the problems themselves must be 
taken as they are found, not as they 
are constructed for professional pur- 
poses in academic cells. Problems 
and facts do not appear, Wonderland- 
like, labeled “‘economic fact,” “ polit- 
ical fact,” “psychological fact.” We 
find instead human beings in cultural 
situations, moving toward certain 
goals, frustrated by certain obstacles. 
Or we find complex events, partly 
chemical, partly mechanical, partly 
climatic, related to other events, polit- 
ical, economic, and so forth. It is 
only the cloistered scholar, trained 
in the discrete and arrogant dis- 
ciplines of the modern college or 
university, who can say unblushingly, 
“this is in the province of economics,” 
or “refer it to the Department of 
Sociology, Division C.” Specializa- 
tion must proceed with caution, on 
peril of the death of its subject. 

The Joad family pursues its hope- 
less, dusty destiny westward. Is 
that an economic fact, sociological 
fact, psychological fact, meteorological 
fact, or political fact? Steinbeck can 
tell us more about it than any 
academician because life for him has 
no departments. “‘Hell’s Kitchen,” 
Forty-second and Halsted, and a 
thousand others—what kind of facts 
are these? The “crystallized chaos”’ 
that is our cities, the slums that 
deform personalities, the pecuniary 
standards that warp our growth and 
waste our resources, our cultural 
poverty—these things are ignored 
in favor of the antiseptic abstractions 
which alone the academic mind dares 
to touch. 

Professors of this or professors of 
that can tell us little about this part 
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of our world because their disciplines 
were organized with other ends in 
view. The postulates of academic 
thought exclude such facts from the 
“legitimate” field of scholarly study. 
The facts remain, however, and fester. 
Lewis Mumford and Robert Lynd 
can investigate these things. They 
are bigger than their disciplines. 
James T. Farrell and John Dos Passos 
can enlighten us because they are 
outside the cloister and close to life. 

Specialization has falsified our 
knowledge. “Objectivity” has steril- 
ized our teachers. 


N EMULATION of the successes 

of students of nature, scholars 
of other interests have taken uncritical 
empiricism as their plan of attack, 
holding conclusions and actions in 
abeyance “until the facts are all in.” 
In many cases this attitude can be 
dismissed as a transparent camouflage 
of cowardice, a reluctance to take a 
stand, propose a change, or make an 
evaluation. It is a safe defense 
because, of course, the facts will 
never all be in. But in other cases 
this position, sincerely taken, rests 
upon a misinterpretation of the 
methodology of science and a failure 
to recognize that in any case the 
method is not universal in its applica- 
tion. It has been assumed that 
knowledge of the physical world is 
acquired by a massing of facts, 
selected at random and ordered by 
mathematics. But scientific data are 
not simply “given.” They are taken 
and to some extent “made.” They 
are sought because an hypothesis or 
a hunch points in their direction. 
Scientific method is prospective, not 
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accumulative. It looks to the future 
under the guidance of pregnant ideas; 
it does not blunder into that future 
armed merely with lists of data and 
incompleted tables. 

In humanistic studies the method 
must be similar. No mere garnering 
of facts from past or present will give 
us significant knowledge. It may 
fill museums but will leave us quite 
defenseless before our common prob- 
lems. Our leading ideas must be 
courageous hypotheses, pointing to 
solutions of human problems, satis- 
faction of human needs, enriching 
of human experience. This is no 
narrow goal. All that we know 
would be relevant and necessary. 
But it would be re-ordered. Knowl- 
edge must no longer be captured and 
chained by “departments.” It must 
be sought and be made to serve in 
the interests of human ends. It must 
be a social tool for the control of the 
future, no longer merely aesthetic 
property, a mark of distinction, or a 
support of status. But college facul- 
ties see it otherwise. Under the 
guise of “objectivity,” they pursue 
their scholarly ways, gathering and 
labeling data, ordering them to their 
archaic conceptual schemes. And 
there it remains. 

Even the boasted “objectivity” of 
academic scholars is a mirage. Robert 
S. Lynd has pointed out that all 
knowledge is selected knowledge. Dis- 
criminations are made, areas studied, 
areas ignored, all with reference to 
criteria that are the result of the 
scholar’s own education and back- 
ground, criteria that are the more 
dangerous because they are only 
implicit in his activities, not explicitly 
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recognized and examined.! An effec- 
tive reorientation of social and 
“humanistic” studies requires that 
these standards be expressed and 
integrated. The presence of common 
evaluations and sentiments may then 
be a basis for co-operative effort. 
Graduate schools of universities 
the world over have crystallized the 
departmental conception of knowl- 
edge and made it the basis of training 
for the advanced degrees which are 
prerequisites for college teaching. 
Mutual insulation of departments 
has increased until students fre- 
quently are prevented from taking 
courses outside the department of 
specialization. Sociology becomes a 
field foreign to the anthropologist 
and psychology stranger to them 
both. The “political scientist” works 
on the absurd assumption that sig- 
nificant studies can be undertaken 
in ignorance of economic and psycho- 
logical forces. Students of literature 
disregard the cultures in which the lit- 
eratures developed and are unaware 
of the relevance of contemporary 
social forces and movements to the 
literatures of the present. Philologists 
are ignorant of the intimate relations 
between language and other cultural 
factors to such a degree that the 
study of the ways language operates 
in communication and thought had 
to be undertaken by nonacademic 
writers who were then promptly 
criticized for their lack of academic 
standing. And the philosophers, with 
complete lack of knowledge of any 
field of fact whatsoever, proceed on 
their exalted way, pretentiously and 
pontifically, living on their own fat. 
‘Knowledge for What? Chap. v. 
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Mutual ignorance, mutual sus- 
picion, common futility—these are 
the results of specialism, disinterest- 
edness, and objectivity. 


HE “leading” universities, the 

institutions which train the men 
who hold college posts, are oriented 
to the past. No one would quarrel 
with the contention that education 
at any level must involve knowledge 
of the origins and development of our 
institutions, ideas, and _ techniques. 
But the historical activities of most 
universities are aesthetic and anti- 
quarian in emphasis. The past is 
learned in order to be known. Its 
possession is a thing unto itself. The 
potentialities of that knowledge for 
equipping us to deal with the present 
and future are so merely “practical” 
as to be beneath the exalted purposes 
of the “higher learning.” Depart- 
ments of history present impressive 
catalogues of courses on everything 
from “Greek Vase-Painting”’ to “ Eng- 
lish Economic History, 1603-1642.” 
Such atomic knowledge must be 
developed and made public, of course, 
but it is quite inadequate as the 
sole equipment of graduate students 
because it can be integrated and given 
significance only by ripe scholars such 
as no conventional graduate program 
can produce. 

The dead languages and dead liter- 
atures occupy a position of prominence 
out of all proportion to their historical 
importance and contemporary rele- 
vance. Departments organized to fit 
the categories of eighteenth-century 
thought dissipate their energies in 
analysis of their subjects’ pasts or 
approach the present with archaic 
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frames of reference. Economists con- 
tinue to elaborate the eighteenth- 
century apologetics of laissez faire 
with astonishing lack of insight into 
contemporary economic phenomena. 
Governments are still analyzed in 
accord with the formal theories and 
symbols which have been the ration- 
alizations of their functions and 
activities. That governments must 
be studied as institutions operating 
under various pressures toward var- 
ious ends in complex cultural milieus 
is an oppressive requirement for 
minds trained in formal and verbal 
disciplines. The result is that we 
know a great deal about constitutional 
law but very little about machine 
politics, just as in economics we 
know a great deal about “supply 
and demand” but very little about 
real-estate speculation. And in philos- 
ophy, “queen of the sciences,” pro- 
spective professors are taught to 
worry every word of Plato, but given 
neither time nor guidance for the 
study of modern problems or modern 
thinkers. That men like Dewey 
should be neglected under these 
circumstances is to be expected. 
Study of the past, and study of the 
present in the conceptual framework 
of the past: these two vitiate much of 
the significance of academic activity. 


HE two legacies of the past, 

“objective” specialism and anti- 
quarianism, not only condition the 
minimal requirements for admission 
to college faculties and mislead 
scholars in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, but also guide the prospective 
professor’s conception of his own 
function. It is generally assumed 
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without question that the teacher 
must also manufacture professional 
monographs: that he must give con- 
crete evidence of creative scholarship, 
as it is called. Appointments, pro- 
motion, and tenure hinge almost 
entirely upon this kind of production, 
Whether a man is effective in con- 
tributing to the main “product” of 


the college—educated persons—is 
usually treated as though quite 
irrelevant. 


Were it only college administrators 
who were guilty of this error, the 
default would be less damning or at 
least less surprising, for college admin- 
istrators are remarkable for their 
lack of imaginative, far-seeing leader- 
ship. But the professors themselves 
are unable to grasp the potentialities 
and requisites of their profession. 
A large number, a tragically large 
number, make no pretense of being 
educators. They are embarrassed by 
the suggestion that teaching is their 
main function. Some admit, and 
many reveal by their indifference, 
that they meet their classes only to 
fulfill the requirements of their con- 
tracts, their main interest being their 
research, and, in some cases, only in 
getting home again. Some are only 
scholars, some look upon their jobs 
as businessmen look on theirs: in 
either case, education suffers from 
their presence. 

Others, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, agree that it is their job 
to “educate” students. Their own 
training consisted of a mastery of a 
field, frequently historical, always 
specialized. Education then proceeds 
with a transfer of information from 
the professor to the student. “Edu- 
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cation is a process whereby facts pass 
from the notebook of the professor to 
the notebook of the student without 
going through the head of either,” as 
some perspicacious student put it. 
The capture of a certain number of 
facts is duly tested by examination 
during which information gathered 
by the professor at third hand is 
thrown back to him in mangled form. 
The student leaves college with a dab 
of this and a dab of that, mostly 
false because isolated, rarely useful 
because not taught for that purpose, 
and nearly always uninteresting. 


HIS has been a strong indict- 

ment. I wish that this were 
all. It is difficult to believe that 
college faculties are guided in their 
training and their conception of 
their function by virtually irrelevant 
criteria inherited from other eras. 
One would suppose that such a 
highly educated group could break 
loose from the tradition and reconsti- 
tute itself with respect to present 
knowledge and present needs. 

It is almost impossible to believe, 
and yet seems to be a fact, that educa- 
tional methods have been inherited 
almost without change from the 
fifteenth century. At the universities 
of the Renaissance, teaching consisted 
primarily of lectures—literally, read- 
ings. In the absence of printed 
books, the student’s only written 
materials were his notes, the pro- 
fessor’s readings transcribed verbatim. 
Under the circumstances there was 
little time or energy for other more 
effective educational contacts. In the 
five centuries which have since elapsed, 
centuries which saw the development 
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and widespread use of the printing 
press, teaching techniques in the 
colleges have shown little change. 
Material that would be more effective 
in mimeographed or printed form is 
still delivered orally, badly in most 
cases, wasting precious hours that 
might better have been spent in 
interrogation and interchange of ideas, 
in finding and enriching the students’ 
interests, and in integrating and 
directing the raw material of educa- 
tion present in every student. 

It could hardly be maintained that 
the predominance of the lecture 
method is the result only of an 
institutional habit accepted without 
criticism by twenty generations of 
teachers. Such a claim would be an 
oversimplification, although in the 
direction of truth. This technique 
is consistent with the philosophy 
of education held by most college 
teachers: that the educational enter- 
prise primarily consists of presenta- 
tion and mastery of tacts. The inad- 
equacy of this philosophy and the 
ineffectiveness of the lecture procedure 
in attaining even this limited end 
need no demonstration here. 

The technique has its defenders. 
There are occasions when the inspira- 
tion of an enthusiastic and able 
presentation can help to revive, direct, 
and focus interests and motivations 
or to crystallize in cogent and forceful 
terms the main elements of thought 
which have emerged in discussion. 
Some materials, mathematics, physics, 
music, and poetry, for example, require 
a correlation of visual or auditory 
impressions with ideas transmitted 
verbally. But one can list for the 
opposition the psychologically sound 
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contention that learning, that is, 
modification of habits, attitudes, and 
conceptual tools, actually occurs only 
to the extent that the student has 
been actively engaged in operations 
involving those factors; that “learn- 
ing is doing”; that participation in a 
learning situation more effectively 
alters a personality than does mere 
absorption of data in verbal form. 
It can be argued that this dealing 
at a distance with students will never 
lead to the rapport, the mutual 
understanding, that effective educa- 
tion requires. One can add that 
materials organized for formal presen- 
tation may have an order and 
emphasis well adapted to the inter- 
ests and abilities of the teachers, but 
may be quite irrelevant, unintel- 
ligible, and dull to the student. And 
lastly, the opponent of the lecture 
system can question whether exclusive 
reliance upon authoritarian and dicta- 
torial teaching will develop the 
initiative, self-confidence, informed 
criticism, and intelligent participation 
that the maintenance of a democratic 
society seems to require. 

We may be surprised that the 
lecture technique has retained its 
prominence in the face of these 
criticisms. But we should be shocked 
by the fact that these questions are 
rarely raised. College administrators, 
acting upon the incredibly naive 
assumption that a specialized training 
provides equipment adequate to the 
responsibility of dealing with the 
curriculum and growing personalities, 
continue to hire teachers on the basis 
of mere scholarship. The suggestion 
that potential college teachers should 
be exposed to discussions and experi- 
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ments involving methods of teaching, 
curriculum organization, philosophies 
of education, and problems of admin- 
istration and personnel is met with 
derision in most college groups, 
Otherwise sound men like Bernard 
De Voto would fight Federal aid to 
colleges partly through fear that pro- 
fessors of education would be given 
positions of influence.? If schools of 
education are unequal to such a 
responsibility, it is our job to make 
them better, rather than to frustrate 
their attempts to examine educational 
aims and methods. 

Can our culture afford to give a 
teaching post to a man whose only 
interest and only equipment is a 
narrow field of knowledge? Is it a 
tolerable paradox that men teach 
who know nothing of education and 
care little about it? The following 
words of G. E. Moore represent what 
I fear is a very common attitude in 
the profession: 


. . . I felt no doubt at all that I should 
like to hold the Lectureship: in fact, I 
jumped at the suggestion. Why I did, 
I really do not know. No doubt, partly, 
the idea of teaching was attractive to me. 
Also, no doubt, after seven years’ absence 
from Cambridge, I now liked the idea of 
going back there.* 


Nor is George Santayana to be 
admired for the attitude of detached 
social irresponsibility which char- 
acterizes much of his work and (as in 
the following quotation) his attitude 
toward education: 

. . . When I had to choose a profession, 
the prospect of a quiet academic existence 

“The Easy Chair,” CLXXXVI 


(May, 1943), pp. 645-48. ae 
Library of Living Philosophers. Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University Press, 1940. Vol. IV, p. 22 


Harper's, 
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seemed the least of evils. I was fond of 
reading and observation, and I liked 
young men;.. .* 

Is it too much to ask that prospective 
teachers know something of their 
profession and be interested in it? 


OREOVER, the profession is 

justly criticized for the almost 
exclusively academic character of the 
preparation of its members. It is 
probably obvious that the content of 
education is no longer merely the liter- 
ature of the past and hence requires 
of its teachers an extensive con- 
temporary and extra-literary orien- 
tation. It is a point more subtle, 
but equally true, that verbal materials 
acquire significance only to the extent 
that they can be related to one’s non- 
verbal experience. It is not enough 
to deplore the bookish aloofness of 
many academic minds. We must 
positively require participation in 
some nonacademic activity, indus- 
trial, political, or otherwise. This in 
opposition to the Yale alumnus who 
confidently asserted: 

‘Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. 11, p. 12. 
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It is not in the interests of our uni- 
versities to have [professors] running 
down to Washington, for they will never 
again be able to judge [social] problems in 
an unprejudiced light.’ 


Further recommendations are im- 
plicit in my criticism: that graduate 
study as preparation for college teach- 
ing be interdepartmental, involving 
comprehensive study of related fields, 
undertaken preferably at two or more 
universities; that at least a year be 
spent in a college of education; that 
some evidence of an enthusiasm for 
teaching and a deep sense of its 
responsibilities and opportunities be 
required; and finally that we clearly 
and concretely accept education as a 
primary responsibility of the college 
and not a mere appendage to the 
pursuit of scholarship. Only through 
such a reconstruction can college edu- 
cation come into its own and provide 
the intelligent leadership that the 
exigencies of our time require. 

[Vol. XV, No. 4] 


‘Speech of Dean Acheson before Davenport 
College, Yale University, in 1934, i by 
Thurman Arnold in The Symbols of Government, 
1935. p. 53 (Mr. Arnold’s italics). 














Are Colleges Preparing Students 
for the Postwar Period? 


By C. MERVIN PALMER 


Answered by Letters Received from More Than Fifty Institutions 


E present world crisis is of 
such magnitude as to make it 
probable that revolutionary 

changes in the political, economic, 
social, educational, and religious cus- 
toms will have to be faced. As 
educators of future leaders, it is to be 
expected that colleges and universities 
will be concerned to prepare students 
to face the revolutionized postwar 
world with as helpful a background as 
is possible. Problems of readjust- 
ment to peacetime living, of war 
debts, relief, reconstruction, unem- 
ployment, crime, gigantic pressure 
groups, inflation, and care of war 
invalids will be heaped upon the 
coming adults, in addition to their 
regular tasks. They will be attempt- 
ing also to bring into fulfilment some 
of their dreams for bigger and bet- 
ter airplanes, houses, entertainment, 
vacations, disease preventatives, and 
household gadgets. Problems of 
world government, world trade, and 
world travel are likely also to require 
many changes in the academic pro- 
grams of our educational institutions. 

Last spring, a letter of inquiry was 
sent by the writer to 61 colleges and 
universities throughout the country, 


requesting information concerning 
their plans, courses, and curriculums 
directly involving postwar conditions 
both here and abroad. In the letter, 
the request was stated as follows: 
We are interested in obtaining a brief 
description of any course or curriculum 
which may have been adopted by your 
institution, especially designed to prepare 
students for postwar conditions and 
problems both here and abroad. 
The letter of inquiry was approved 
by the president and by the dean of 
the liberal-arts college of Butler Uni- 
versity. It was sent with the hope 
that the responses might aid in 
planning postwar training at Butler. 
The letter went to three groups of 
institutions. First, it went to educa- 
tional institutions which were known 
be working on, or interested in, 
the subject, listed for the writer by the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee. Second, it was sent, to all of 
the colleges and universities in the 
state of Indiana. Third, additional 
letters went to colleges and uni- 
versities scattered over the country. 
In most cases, the letter was addressed 
to the individual faculty member who 
was directly concerned with the prob- 
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lem, or to a faculty member whom 
the writer knew personally, rather 
than to the college secretary and 
registrar who might not know the 
tentative plans of the institutions for 
changes in courses and curriculums. 

Fifty-three of the 61 institutions 
responded with information not only 
on courses and curriculums but on 
additional ways in which they were 
tackling the problem. Information 
concerning 5 other colleges was 
obtained indirectly, making a total 
of 58 institutions from twenty-one 
states about which some facts were 
available. Of these institutions, 12 
were state universities, 13 were large 
endowed universities, and 33 were 
smaller universities and_ colleges. 
While no scientific sampling procedure 
was followed in picking the institu- 
tions to which the letter was sent, 
the responses obtained revealed such 
a variety of ways in which they 
are planning for the future that the 
writer thought it desirable to make 
available to others his interpretation 
of the answers he received. 


HE plans and activities in regard 

to postwar training fall into 
several categories: no action being 
taken; appointment of a postwar 
committee; development of a tenta- 
tive plan for postwar training; estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive postwar 
curriculum; offering of one or more 
special postwar courses; modification 
of material in existing courses; and 
carrying out some extra-curricular 
postwar program. Each of these 
categories will now be considered 
in order. 





About one-fourth of the institutions 
questioned have taken no action. 
The president of one college, for 
instance, replied that the pre-war 
courses already offered were suffi- 
ciently satisfactory preparation for 
the postwar period. Others indicated 
that they were too busy with war 
services to consider the future. Quite 
a number are interested in, and 
realize the need for, postwar planning 
but have not yet begun to do anything. 

Several colleges and universities 
have postwar committees at work 
studying trends, but they have thus 
far released no definite proposals. 
Possibly the reason for lack of action 
in some cases is that the committees 
frequently are designated as war and 
postwar committees, and all of their 
actions, to date, have been in con- 
nection with war problems rather than 
with postwar considerations. 

Many colleges have tentative post- 
war programs worked out which are 
being held in abeyance either to 
await suggestions from the Federal 
Government or for other reasons 
such as temporary lack of students. 
One large eastern university has a 
comprehensive but tentative plan for 
instruction preparatory to postwar 
service, which comprises training in 
languages (Chinese, Russian, Italian, 
French, German, Arabic, Dutch, 
Polish, Norwegian), basic cultural 
information (history, geography, gov- 
ernment, and economics of a specific 
country or area), and practical and 
technical skills (nutrition, housing, 
child welfare, rural reconstruction, 
and administrative procedure). Less 
elaborate schemes, involving the same 
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general plan of training in language, 
basic cultural information, and prac- 
tical and technical skills, have been 
prepared by a number of other institu- 
tions. .These programs are arranged 
primarily for individuals who plan to 
be sent abroad as representatives of 
government agencies or of large 
business firms. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
institutions have already established 
new and special curriculums and 
programs of study on postwar prob- 
lems.. In some instances, these have 
been given much publicity through 
printed circulars announcing this new 
field of service. Such programs center 
around three main objectives: post- 
war overseas administration; overseas 
relief, reconstruction, and rehabilita- 
tion; and postwar domestic problems. 
The larger universities particularly 
are emphasizing the postwar over- 
seas administrative service, involving 
especially the fields of political science 
and economics. Several colleges, par- 
ticularly church-related colleges, have 
established study majors in postwar 
overseas relief, reconstruction, and 
rehabilitation. In some cases a par- 
ticular geographic area, such as 
Poland, Turkey, Greece, Spain, China, 
or Latin America, is specified for the 
intensive study. Special manual and 
technical skills, including first aid, 
mechanics, crafts, group recreation, 
and practical nursing, are required in 
addition to courses in languages, 
history, sociology, government, and 
economics. In some cases, these 
rehabilitation programs have been 
prepared for conscientious objectors 
from Civilian Public Service Camps. 
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offering course work in postwar 
work overseas, only a few colleges 
have developed special curriculums 
for postwar domestic problems, and 
these programs appear to differ little 
from the pre-war offerings of these 
colleges. Apparently, they do not see 
clearly any fundamental, or even 
surface, changes which may be taking 
place here at home and which would 
ultimately require a revamping of 
courses in such subjects as gov- 
ernment, economics, history, social 
science, and religion. 

New individual postwar courses 
have been established not only by 
institutions with special curriculums 
already mentioned but by a number 
of other colleges as their sole con- 
tribution, so far, toward special 
preparation for the future. These 
courses are offered in various depart- 
ments such as education, language, 
government, economics, sociology, and 
political science. Some of the titles 
for the new courses are: postwar plan- 
ning; postwar problems; economics 
of postwar readjustment; organiza- 
tion of relief; international adminis- 
tration in matters of relief, health, and 
other reconstruction problems; prob- 
lems of international peace; postwar 
educational reconstruction; recon- 
struction French; world politics; prob- 
lems of domestic reconstruction; vital 
issues of the postwar world. 

Instead of developing new courses, 
about one-fourth: of the institutions 
indicate that they have adapted some 
of their present courses, especially 
in the social sciences, to include 
discussion of postwar conditions 
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and problems. As one correspondent 
stated, however, the new features 
are subordinated somewhat to other 
materials. Another correspondent re- 
minds us that much postwar prepara- 
tion which is being given, might be 
overlooked because it is not so labeled. 
An eastern university responds that 
for postwar conditions generally, the 
plan will be to have the response 
“comprehended in the framework of 
existing courses in economics, political 
science, and related subjects.” 

A few colleges have sponsored 
extra-curricular programs dealing with 
postwar problems. One college in 
Indiana has had practically 100o—per 
cent attendance of faculty and stu- 
dents for a series of forums on such 
subjects as: How to acquire an inter- 
national mind, Postwar social and 
economic problems, Proposals for 
world political order, International 
racial problems. An eastern uni- 
versity held a three-day institute on 
postwar problems which was attended 
by more than six hundred citizens 
of the community. Another college 
scheduled for the summer an institute 
on problems of relief and recon- 
struction. A western university has 
conducted several series of discussions 
concerned with vital issues of the 
postwar world, the individual dis- 
cussions dealing with such subjects 
as: The university in the postwar 
world, Ethics in the postwar world, 
Freedom from want and the postwar 
world, Freedom of thought and expres- 
sion in the postwar world, and 
Conditions of permanent peace. The 
series was open to the public as well 
as to faculty and students. 
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E NOTE, therefore, that col- 


leges and universities have 
either done nothing in regard to 
education for postwar problems, or 
have appointed postwar committees, 
or worked out tentative plans of 
action, or developed special postwar 
training programs, or developed one 
or more special courses, or modified 
their existing courses, or, finally, 
have carried out some extra-curricular 
postwar programs. 

Thus, we find these institutions, in 
their efforts to train students for the 
postwar world, range from those 
doing nothing to those establishing 
complete courses of study for special 
postwar needs. The training for the 
regular student has changed little 
up to the present time. Few persons 
seem to have much conception of the 
background which the average stu- 
dent now needs to be obtaining in 
order to face adequately the postwar 
world. 

It is probable that the special cur- 
riculums for postwar overseas political 
and economic administration will con- 
tinue to be cared for primarily by a 
few of the larger universities, where 
much of the work can be of graduate 
rank. This training appears to require 
so many special courses that only 
large universities can be expected 
to provide all of them. As to over- 
seas relief and reconstruction, the 
need for specially trained young 
people may be limited, although 
there may be a call for older workers 
with considerable practical experi- 
ence. Courses and curriculums for 
overseas relief may, therefore, be a 
short-lived fad, except possibly where 
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they are tied in with the religious 
background of the historic peace 
churches. All colleges probably, how- 
ever, will find it advisable, even 
necessary, to make many changes in 
their courses of study and in indi- 
vidual courses in order that the 
majority of students will be better 
prepared to deal with their local 
postwar conditions and to under- 
stand the new national and inter- 
national problems. 

The world crisis is so revolutionary 
that certain less spectacular but 
important changes are likely to be 
carried out by all colleges and uni- 
versities in order to meet postwar 
conditions. These changes, according 
to the writer, involve: 

1. Emphasis on internationalism rather 
than nationalism in courses in_his- 
tory, geography, political science, and 
economics. 

2. Inclusion of courses of study designed 
to make possible an intelligent under- 
standing of world regions such as 
South America, Russia, the Orient, and 
Africa, which have been inadequately 
considered in the past. These areas 
can no longer be considered as isolated 
and unimportant. 

3. Emphasis upon certain acute postwar 
problems in courses in sociology, educa- 
tion, economics, political science, agri- 
culture, and home economics. These 
problems would include inflation, de- 
pression, exhaustion, disease, care for 
war invalids, unemployment, crime, 
effect of gigantic pressure groups, 
particularly in the fields of business 
and politics, together with the prob- 
lems resulting from increased autocratic 
(rather than democratic) control of all 
phases of life. The increased autocracy 
has been accelerated, of course, during 
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the war period and may not be 
decreased so readily. 

4. Arrangements by the educational instj- 
tutions to accept increased govern- 
mental or corporation aid in financing 
students and meeting overhead ex. 
penses. This will bring with it the 
tendency for courses, and content of 
courses which are taught, to be 
controlled by these same agencies. 

5. Immediate establishment of _ post- 
war committees, seminars, discussion 
groups, and open lectures on postwar 
problems to help prepare college admin- 
istrators, faculty members, students, 
and the public for withstanding the 
shocks of even more drastic, possibly 
basic, changes in plans for higher 
education. 


These more drastic changes might 
include a reconsideration of the réle 
which established educational institu- 
tions may play in the future. If a 
large number of colleges should be 
forced to close for the duration while 
others exist primarily as a result of 
government aid, it is possible that 
much of the training of adults and 
near-adults for the postwar period 
may have to be assumed by trade 
schools and by public-school systems 
which can extend their reach into the 
junior-college field. Possibly decen- 
tralized, small, experimental groups 
of individuals, studying in limited 
academic fields and working on specific 
problems, may play an important 
part. On the other hand, conditions 
may go to the other extreme, with the 
Federal Government assuming charge 
of most of the already existing 
facilities for higher education for the 
postwar period. The length of the 

[Continued on page 230] 
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Academic Good Neighbors 


By BEN F. CARRUTHERS 


English Studtes in the Universities of the Other American Republics 


O MUCH has been written on 

the subject of the phenomenal 

growth of instruction in Spanish 
and Portuguese in the universities of 
the United States that the comple- 
mentary development of English 
studies in the Universities of Latin 
America has been almost overlooked. 
Consideration of this should be 
prefaced with a few general observa- 
tions on the inherent differences 
existing between university instruc- 
tion, curriculums, aims, and levels 
in the Americas. 

The emphasis in the other Americas 
is definitely on professional prepara- 
tion in law, medicine, dentistry, 
engineering, pharmacy, and similar 
subjects to such an extent that in 
many cases the humanities, including 
foreign languages and _ literatures, 
have been the Cinderellas of the 
university systems. Most colleges in 
Latin America assume that the 
broad general knowledge of world 
civilization which we generally associ- 
ate with the work of the liberal-arts 
college in the United States is accom- 
plished on the secondary level in the 
Latin American colegio, instituto, liceo, 
gimnasio, or escuela preparatoria. It 
is in the secondary school that the 
Latin-American student follows a 
rigid curriculum without electives, 


obliging him to study Latin and two, 
three, four, or five years of modern 
foreign languages. 

For many years French was the 
favorite foreign language in Latin- 
American secondary schools as it was 
in the United States. Even the 
temporary eclipse of the political 
power of France has not caused the 
study of French to lose much popu- 
larity. Nevertheless, the most remark- 
able language trend in the other 
American republics is toward estab- 
lishing English on a basis of equality 
with other languages for the first time. 

The universities of Latin America 
are generally state institutions with 
varying degrees of autonomy and are 
open to all citizens of the republic who 
possess the necessary academic quali- 
fications for enrollment in one of the 
professional facultades or escuelas with 
the hope of completing the fixed 
curriculum for the requisite pro- 
fessional degree. It is obviously 
assumed in many cases that the 
first-year student already possesses 
a command of English, French, or 
German sufficient to enable him to 
read materials in those languages for 
the preparation of regular course 
work in medicine, law, pharmacy, or 
engineering. In many cases the uni- 
versity authorities seem to recognize 
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that the secondary-school training is 
not adequate, and they now require 
some further study of a modern 
foreign language on the university 
level of students who are not enrolled 
in the humanities. 

In almost every university in which 
there is a strong faculty of humanities 
or faculty of philosophy and letters, 
instruction in English is available, if 
not required, and in a few cases there 
is some attempt to offer work in 
English literature. A cursory exami- 
nation of the recently available courses 
of study of the most prominent 
centers of higher learning in the 
other Americas reveals the following 
situation. 


Argentina— 

In Argentina some English courses 
are available in the six prominent uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, La 
Plata, Literal, Tucumdn, and Cuyo. 
The University of Buenos Aires makes 
English available in its Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters and in_ its 
Philology Institute. The Instituto del 
Profesorado de Lenguas Vivas in Buenos 
Aires provides intensive training in 
modern languages independently of the 
University of Buenos Aires. The Uni- 
versity of Cérdoba has an Institute of 
Modern Languages in which English, 
French, German, and Italian receive 
principal consideration. At the Uni- 
versity of La Plata, the Faculty of 
Humanities and Educational Sciences 
offers an English major for secondary- 
school teachers. The Social Institute of 
the University of the Literal offers 
courses in English for adults through its 
“Popular” Universities of Rosario and 
Santa Fé. The Literal also assumes a 
reading knowledge of English for most 
of its doctorates in social sciences and 
the humanities. 
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The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
of the University of Tucuman offers 
diplomas for teachers of modern languages 
(French, English, German, or Italian), 
and is unique in that it provides a 
fourth-year course in United States 
history and literature for English majors. 
The Faculty of Engineering in the same 
university requires a reading knowledge 
of English or German for graduation. 
The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of 
the University of Cuyo has a School of 
Modern Languages in which attention is 
paid to English grammar, phonetics, and 
United States civilization and literature. 
The University’s School of Agronomy 
and School of Engineering both require 
some study of English of their students. 
This university has recently opened an 
Institute of North American Studies, 
unique in Latin America. 

Bolivia— 

In Bolivia, English is required of the 
engineering and polytechnical students 
at the Technical University of Oruro. 
The same is true of the Autonomous 
University of San Augustin’s students of 
mining and petroleum engineering. The 
University of San Francisco Xavier 
operates a Language Academy in which 
English is available, and at the Uni- 
versity of San Andrés, students in the 
Institutes of Biological Sciences, Exact 


Sciences, and Social Sciences, may 
offer English in fulfillment of language 
requirements. 

Brazil— 


In the great Portuguese-speaking re- 
public of Brazil, three of the major 
centers of higher learning offer some 
instruction in English. At the Uni- 
versity of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro, the 
National Faculty of Philosophy offers 
a major in Germanic Languages which 
includes courses in English and American 
literature as well as basic courses in 
grammar. The University of Sao Paulo’s 
associated Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
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Politica has a department of living 
languages offering two years of English 
or German. The University of Pérto 
Alegre in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
offers English, French, and German 
in its Faculty of Education, Sciences, and 
Literature. Under a presidential decree 
designed to go into effect during the 
school year 1943, the teaching of English 
language in Brazil has been divided into 
two courses, namely, English language 
and literature and North American liter- 
ature with the creation of a chair of 
North American literature. 

Chile— 

At the University of Chile (Santiago), 
English may be offered as the foreign 
language required for the University 
bachelor’s degree. In this institution’s 
Superior Institute of the Humanities, 
French, English, Italian, and German are 
offered. In its department of Germanic 
philology, there are courses provided in 
English grammar, composition, conversa- 
tion, linguistics, classical and modern 
literature. 

The University of Concepcién in 
southern Chile also has a Superior 
Institute of Humanities in which French, 
English, Italian, and German are taught 
in the same manner as at the National 
University. 

The Catholic University of Chile 
(Santiago) requires English of its stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Physical Science 
and Mathematics and the Faculty of 
Commerce and Economic Sciences. In 
the latter faculty, the required English 
course of study is four years. In this uni- 
versity the Polytechnical Industrial Insti- 
tute requires English in the sequence of 
courses for a major in English. 
Colombia— 

The National University of Colombia 
requires two years of English or French 
in the School of Diplomatic and Consular 
Extension of the Faculty of Law. The 
Faculty of Engineering requires one or 
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two years of technical English. The 
Faculties of Dentistry and Architecture 
require one year of English, while stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Agronomy must 
have one semester of technical English. 

At the University of Cauca (Popay4n), 
the Faculty of Engineering requires a 
year of English and a year of French in 
the preparatory course, while the Faculty 
of Law obliges its pre-legal students to 
choose a year of English, French, or Latin. 

The University of Narifio requires two 
years of technical English of its students 
in the Faculty of Engineering. The 
Universidad Catélica Bolivariana expects 
the students in its Faculty of Chemistry 
to take a year of technical English. 
Medical students at the University of 
Cartagena must have one year of English 
in the Faculty of Medicine. 

Costa Rica— 

The University of Costa Rica (San 
José) requires two years of English in the 
School of Agriculture and the School of 
Dental Surgery while the School of 
Science requires only one year of English. 
Cuba— 

The University of Havana offers only a 
survey of English and German Literature 
given in Spanish in the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, but requires 
technical English of students in the 
Faculty of Sugar and Agronomical Engi- 
neering. Havana also requires two years 
of both English and French of students 
in the School of Social Sciences and 
Diplomatic and Consular Law. English 
also is offered as an elective in the School 
of Commercial Sciences at this university. 
Dominican Republic— 

The University of Santo Domingo 
offers two years of English grammar, one 
year of English literature and parallel 
courses in French and Italian in the 
department of modern languages of the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 

Ecuador— 
An English elective is offered in the 
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Engineering School of the Central Uni- 
versity (Quito) and courses in English 
language and literature are provided in 
the Superior Institute of Pedagogy and 
Letters, a center of higher learning 
independent of the national university. 
Honduras— 

Two years of English are required of 
students in the Faculty of Physical 
Science and Mathematics at the Central 
University of Honduras (Tegucigalpa). 
Mexico— 

In Mexico the English offerings in 
centers of higher learning are more 
extensive than elsewhere for obvious 
reasons. The National University’s Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy and Letters provides 
some courses in English. The School of 
Commerce requires four years of English 
and one or two years of French for the 
diploma of public accountant and auditor, 
and four years of English for the diploma 
of commercial accountant. The Faculty 
of Sciences expects its candidates for 
degrees in mathematics, physics, biology, 
chemistry, astronomy, astrophysics, geol- 
ogy, and geophysics to pass two com- 
prehensive language examinations: one 
in English and one in French, German, 
or Italian. 

The Worker’s University (Universidad 
Obrera) requires a year of English and 
one of French in the School of Municipal 
Engineering, and offers some instruction 
in English, German, Russian, and French 
in its School of Languages. The School 
of Anthropology requires two years each 
of French, English, and German, and one 
semester of linguistics. 

The Preparatory divisions of the Uni- 
versity of San Luis Potosi require two 
years of English or French in the Physico- 
Chemical and Physico-Mathematical Sci- 
ences. The School of Commerce in this 
university requires four years of English 
and two years of French. 

The University of Guadalajara requires 
two or three years of English in its 
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School of Commerce, and one or two 
years of English in the Polytechnical 
Institute. 

In the professional courses of the 
National Polytechnical Institute in Mexico 
City, three years of English are expected 
of topographic and hydrographic engi- 
neers in the School of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering. The same type 
of engineers in the School of Engineering 
and Architecture, however, must com- 
plete one year of English study. In the 
School of Biological Sciences, botanists, 
zoologists, entomologists, and zymo- 
logical, bacteriological, and parasitological 
chemists are expected to complete two 
years of English study, while the physical 
and social anthropologists must have two 
years of English and two years of French 
or German. In the School of Social 
Work and Domestic Science, professional 
social workers must complete three years 
of English study. 

Panama— 

The National University of Panama 
offers an ambitious program of English 
studies. Its College of Liberal Arts 
has a major in English studies of four 
years’ duration, comprising English civili- 
zation, grammar, literature, phonetics, 
composition, and methodology. In the 
same college, majors in natural sciences 
must take a year of English. In the 
division of commerce, political economy, 
and public administration, general and 
commercial English are required. The 
Faculty of Sciences requires a year of 
English in the pre-medical, engineering, 
and pharmaceutical courses. 

Peru— 

The University of San Marcos (Lima) 
requires two years of English or French 
in the general culture section of the 
Faculty of Letters and Pedagogy. A 
similar requirement exists in the Faculty 
of Economic Sciences. In the univer- 
sity’s Faculty of Biological, Physical, and 

[Continued on page 230] 
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Some Data on the Doctorate 


By S. L. PRESSEY 


With Special Reference to Postwar Education 


need in this country now is for 

highly trained experts. Graduate- 
school enrollments have decreased 
greatly as a result of the war. Pre- 
sumably, after the war the graduate- 
student group will greatly expand; and 
it will include persons of diverse 
training, experience, and maturity, 
preparing for a postwar world whose 
needs for men with advanced training 
may well be somewhat different from 
needs in the past. Some bringing 
together of data regarding graduate 
programs as they have been, with 
reference to possible adaptation for 
the future, thus seems appropriate at 
this time. In accordance with this 
opinion, certain elementary facts re- 
garding work for the doctorate in this 
country are reported here, and more 
detailed information from one mid- 
western university whose graduate 
program appears to be representative 
is included. In total, important ques- 
tions of educational policy appear to 
be raised, especially with reference to 
postwar graduate work. 

The first question to be considered 
is simply the age of obtaining the 
doctorate. Biographies of persons 
who had received their doctoral de- 
grees within ten years of the publica- 
tion date of the source volume were 


|: HAS been said that the greatest 





scrutinized in American Men of Sci- 
ence (1938), Leaders in Education 
(1941), and Directory of American 
Scholars (1943). This period—ten 
years—was set arbitrarily since the 
inclusion of persons getting their 
doctorates earlier would have ex- 
cluded a disproportionate number of 
those who received the degree at older 
ages. For instance, few men who 
prior to 1910 received their doctorates 
at the age of forty or over were still 
living to be included in the 1938 
American Men of Science. 

Starred scientists (men voted by 
other men in their fields to be most 
outstanding) in the 1938, and in the 
first, volume of American Men of 
Science (1906) were also covered, and 
the biographies of 200 German scien- 
tists from the golden period of German 
science, before 1914, were gathered 
from Who's Who in Science—Inter- 
national. ' The early ages for this last 
group are indeed noteworthy (see the 
last row in Table I). 

The ten-year limitation was impos- 
sible with the starred scientists since 
few men are starred within the ten 
years following their doctorates. Close 
scrutiny of the detailed data regarding 
the starred cases given in Table I sug- 
gested that a larger proportion of 


1Edited by H. H. Stephenson. London, 1914. 
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starred scientists did receive their 
degrees under thirty (see Column 9, 
Table I), though a lack of that limita- 
tion was also a factor. The data 
throughout were analyzed with ref- 
erence to the university giving the 
doctorate, but no consistent and signif- 
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degree in chemistry tends to be taken 
by young men (64 per cent in their 
twenties as compared with 8 per cent 
in education) not yet entered upon 
their careers, whose interests are 
chiefly in research or technology. In 
education, however, and also often in 

















TABLE I 
AcE oF RECEIVING THE DOCTORATE 
Per Cents Recetvinc THE Doctorate at CERTAIN AGES 
s 
eens 45 or or on Median 
20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | Giger al 
Sai Se (1) (2) (3) (4) (s) | © | (7) | @&) | ©) 
Rs hiveretssreccreacsreseseacey MY 1 25 8 2 I 180 | 28.6 
2. Biological science ....................... I 49 24 Is 7 4 136 | 30.2 
DN TTI «occ cceccscsccscccnes oa 8 26 24 21 21 304 | 38.5 
4. Education (Ed.D. non-hon.).............. En 4 14 17 27 38 100 | 42.8 
g. Foreign languages.....................:. 2 27 27 25 12 7 140 | 33.8 
6. History, economics, etc................... 3 36 33 17 8 3 215 | 31.7 
Totals (Ph.D. only)— 
7. American Men of Science.............. 7 47 28 10 5 3 503 | 29.5 
8. Leaders in Education.............. I 14 28 23 17 17 503 | 36.6 
9. Directory of American Scholars...... 2 32 30 22 9 5 519 | 32.7 
Starred Cases— 
10. American Men of Science, 1938.... 14 55 19 5 4 3 200 | 28.3 
11. American Men of Science, 1906.... | 50 18 9 3 2 200 | 28.1 
12. German scientists, 1914.......... veo ae 38 3 2 re 200 | 24.4 





























*All cases classified under chemistry and biological science are from American Men of Science (1938); 





all in languages, history, economics, and political science, from the Directory of American Scholars (1943); 
all in education, from Leaders in Education (1941). The totals in Rows 7-11 include all cases whose names 
begin with certain letters of the alphabet, and thus include other fields in addition to those given 
separately in the first six rows. Different letters were used for the different directories so that no man 
would count in rows 1-9 more than once even if he were listed, for example, in both American Men of 





Science and Leaders in Education. 


icant differences between institutions 
were found. 

Two related questions are raised by 
the data summarized in Table I. The 
first, What is the significance of the 
differences in ages of receiving the 
degrees between such fields as chem- 
istry and education? The median 
ages are 28.6 and 38.5, respectively. 
The median for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree is 42.8. Apparently the 


foreign languages and English, the 
candidate is likely to be a man in his 
thirties, who already has begun a 
career as a teacher, and who plans to 
return to educational work after 
taking the degree. Further (although 
graduate schools may consider differ- 
ences in the total life situations of 
candidates irrelevant to their think- 
ing), the members of the older group 
are likely to be married and have 
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sundry responsibilities of adult life. 
Since there are great differences in 
life situations at twenty-five and at 
thirty-five years of age, the question 
js raised as to whether the same 
graduate program fits each of these 
different groups equally well. 

The second question is fundamental 
and exceedingly complex: What is the 
desirable age for graduate work? 
Surely there may be some doubt as to 
whether a man who does not complete 
his doctorate until he is forty-five or 
older has enough years left in which 
to realize on this training to justify 
the sacrifices it probably entailed. 
Basic psychological questions are also 
involved: Does a man past forty learn 
as readily, or profit from schooling as 
much, as a man in his twenties? And 
what effect would it have on “age of 
productivity’? Important psycho- 
logical research recently reported 
indicates that greatest intellectual 
energy and capacity for productive 
mental work appear relatively early 
in adult life.2 Presumably, graduate 
training should come before these 
years if it is to be most profitable. 
The facts that the larger proportion of 
starred scientists obtained their de- 
grees under thirty, and the majority 
of German scientists under twenty- 
five, may well be here noted. 


UCH sources as American Men of 
Science do not give sufficient 
detail to show the time spent in 
graduate work. Hence, for sample 


"Lehman, Harvey C. “The Creative Years in 
Science and ’Literature,” Scientific Monthly, XLII 
(August, 1936), Material bearing on 


PP. 151-62. 
these problems of age differences has been sum- 
marized in Life: a Psychological Survey (Harpers, 


1939) by J. 
Writer, 


. Janney, R. G. Kuhlen, and the 
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data on this question, the files of the 
graduate school of the Ohio State 
University were consulted. Records 
of the persons receiving the doctorate 
in the two school years 1928-29 and 
1939-40 were studied—a total of 176. 
Twenty-eight of the degrees were in 
chemistry and the recipients’ median 
age was twenty-eight; 33 in biological 
sciences, with median age of thirty; 
and 26 in education, with a median 
age of thirty-eight—in short, the local 
situation appeared sufficiently like 
that exhibited in Table I, and the 
number of cases sufficient to make 
the analysis following seem of more 
than local interest. 

The number of years between 
admission to the graduate school and 
award of the doctorate, for each of 
the 95 persons who took all their 
graduate work at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, can be summarized as follows: 


Years 1928 1939 
Ss 5 10 
Sis 8 10 
ee I 6 
6.. 6 8 
Si5 et 7 
De Ao, 5 ORY wx ute 3 
Qeccesresssresvevece 4 3 
attend Phat seeks I 
Sy ister 2 2 
12.. ey ae I 
Over twelve... wae Io 
Total.. c.le 62 
Median........... 6.4 6.5 


Obviously all these years may not 
have been devoted to graduate work; 
a student may have begun graduate 
study in summer session, taught or 
done other work for several years, and 

8The writer wishes to express his appreciation to 
Dean Alpheus W. Smith, of the Graduate School, 
for his support of, and interest, in this work, to Miss 
Alice Moran, secretary of the Graduate School, for 
her invaluable in interpreting the material, and 

i 


to Horace B. English for arranging the schedules for 
the gathering of the data. 
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extended his graduate program over 
a long period. The table just given 
shows only this range of years, but 
seems of some interest nevertheless; 
and the question might be raised as to 
whether the 10 students whose grad- 
uate work was scattered over 15 years 
or more—in one case, 23 years—had 
not spread out their work too wide. 
The figures in the following table 
show, for these same persons who 
took all their graduate work at Ohio 
State, the total number of quarters 
they were recorded in residence: 


Quarters 1928 1939 
9 rst oe tie 2 
Io... Si Aeore aces 3 I 
I! See encase 2 
Oe eee 12 
ae : tacnn, © 
ee Tee ee I 
15. 5 II 
16 ee ‘ on 4 
Sapte eee beats oie 2 
Rs cubes Mietanid a eldisia ind 4 
19 : ae echt ae 4 
20. Nore! 2 
Over twenty : 7 7 

OS" ee 62 
Median........... 13-4 15.3 


Many of these students during most 
of their residence held assistantships 
or were doing other work and thus 
did not give full time to study. 
But usually the work was related to 
their study and was educative; pre- 
sumably, practically all were giving 
almost all of their time and effort in 
one way or another to their graduate 
programs. 

Among the 24 students who spent 
more than 16 quarters in residence, 
IO spent over 20 quarters and 3 spent 
24 quarters or more. Time in res- 
idence was about two quarters more 
in 1939 than in 1928. It is the 
writer’s impression, though he has no 
systematic evidence in the matter, 
that increases have been general in 
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universities over the past twenty 
years. The median student receiv- 
ing the doctorate in 1939 had given 
almost 16 quarters, or the equivalent 
of 4 years of continuous residence 
including summers, to graduate work, 
But most students do not go thus 
unremittingly; at least one summer or 
other quarter in a period of several 
years devoted to graduate study is 
likely to be given to vacation or travel, 
or to field, clinical, or laboratory 
experience. And the student who 
obtains the doctorate commonly has 
spent some time when not in residence 
in preparation for language or general 
examinations, or in work on his thesis. 
If all these considerations, including 
the 6.5 year over-all time from admis- 
sion to graduate school to degree, are 
brought together, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the median student 
devotes close to § years to getting his 
doctorate. Many evidently take more. 

Further, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that more than § years of 
the average student’s life are dom- 
inated by this purpose. Years not in 
residence are used to earn money for 
graduate work, or otherwise prepare 
for it rather than toward accomplish- 
ment and advancement in the job held 
in the meantime. Personal choices in 
such matters as marriage and family 
may be decided with reference to this 
goal. And there is the practical 
question: How many of the best years 
of young manhood should be spent 
in preparation rather than in profes- 
sional or scientific accomplishment? 
Certainly, adequate standards for the 
degree should be maintained. Yet so 
much time may be consumed in 
getting ready, that the individual's 
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total life accomplishment is limited in 
consequence. Surely, the problems 
of educational policy here presented 
will have to be met in the postwar 
situation, which will make them 
more acute. They may therefore best 
be discussed in that connection. 


T HAS been already suggested that 

perhaps the doctorate has often, in 
the recent past, been received at a 
somewhat older age than is desirable, 
following work which has extended 
over a longer period than is desirable. 
But may this problem not be even 
more critical after the war? From the 
time young people enter the armed 
forces or war work to the time when, 
after the war, they return to school 
may well be at least four years. Does 
that mean largely time out so far as 
progress toward an advanced degree 
is concerned? Does it mean that 
median age for the doctorate in sci- 
ence will be thirty-three or thirty-four, 
and that in education, English, or 
history, the degree will be taken 
even later than in the past? Post- 
poning the completion of professional 
training until middle age is unfor- 
tunate. It also seems probable that 
many individuals whose education 
has been interrupted by the war 
simply will not (whatever graduate 
schools may deem desirable) be will- 
ing to delay getting into their life- 
work by putting as many years into 
graduate training as have others in 
the past. The following suggestions 
are ventured as to ways in which 
graduate programs might be furthered 
in the postwar period. 

Many graduate students are inter- 
rupted in their graduate work by the 
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necessity of earning money therefor, 
and most are subsidized by part-time 
appointments which require that they 
give many hours while in residence to 
marking papers, helping in the lab- 
oratory, or teaching. Some _ such 
experiences are valuable for many of 
these students, but, beyond a point, 
they are a burden on their time. More 
generous fellowships, or similar sub- 
sidies, permitting devotion of full 
time to graduate study would surely 
help many students to complete their 
work more quickly. After the war, 
large sums will probably be given to 
the support of worthy young persons 
demobilized from the services who 
desire further education. Surely no 
investment could pay greater returns 
than subsidies to worthy graduate 
students. 

After the war, many young people 
will come back into the graduate 
schools who have had valuable tech- 
nical training and experience in war 
industry or the armed forces, as has 
been emphasized in a recent paper in 
this Journat by Dean Seashore.‘ 
Graduate schools should give such 
recognition to this fact as will really 
expedite the completion of graduate 
training for these individuals. The 
writer knows several former graduate 
students, now doing fine advanced 
work in the Army, whose morale 
would be improved, and who would 
be much more likely to return to 


‘Graduate programs are being reviewed by 
the American Association for Applied Psychology 
[See Moore, Bruce V., “Proposed Program o 
Professional Training in Clinical Psychology,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology V11 (January- 
February, 1943), pp. 23-26]. Increasingly, pro- 
grams for the doctorate in education are being 
planned with reference to objectives [See Douglass, 
Harl, R., “The Ed. D. as a Professional Degree,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XXV (April, 1943), pp. 181-83]. 
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graduate study, if such recognition 
might be reasonably expected. 

May not this be a strategic time 
systematically to review programs of 
advanced graduate training, with ref- 
erence to the purposes and the persons 
these programs actually do serve in 
order to find possibilities for saving 
time? For instance, experience in 
army or industrial personnel work, 
under a recognized leader, might be 
invaluable for a man preparing for the 
doctorate in personnel psychology. 
For a would-be college teacher, some 
supervised experience in college teach- 
ing seems highly desirable. If such 
work were recognized as part of the 
professional training, some time might 
be saved. The able high-school Eng- 
lish teacher, ambitious for a college- 
teaching position, might find a thesis 
dealing with teaching problems or 
with modern literature much more 
valuable and also less time-consuming 
than exhaustive inquiry, perhaps in 
distant places, regarding Chaucerian 
word endings or the life of an obscure 
Restoration dramatist. The thirty- 
five-year-old school superintendent 
desiring advanced training in educa- 
tional administration might substitute 
statistics, in which he may already 
have considerable competence, for a 
language requirement which is of 
little value for him. And the nature 
of the thesis may also be changed. 
For the great majority of students in 
education, the Ed. D. may be better 
than the Ph. D. 


RITICAL reviews of graduate 
programs may uncover means 
by which time can be saved, but they 
may also discover weaknesses which 
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need to be remedied. The net result 
in many instances may be a lengthen- 
ing rather than a reduction of the 
total time cost. The probability 
remains that many postwar graduate 
students—older in years, and even 
more advanced in maturity, than 
students before the war—will be dis- 
satisfied to spend the necessary num- 
ber of years for the doctorate. After 
the war, there will probably be a 
great demand for technicians, many 
of whom will not need the total 
training now involved in the doc- 
torate. Moreover, there are thousands 
of high-school teachers and _ school 
administrators who now have the 
Masters’ degrees, who desire further 
training, but do not need, and cannot 
or should not attempt to take, the 
doctorate. May not a degree between 
the Master’s and the Doctor’s be 
desirable? A program, and a degree 
giving recognition to its completion, 
would then be provided for the high- 
school teachers who desired further 
work in English or history or languages 
beyond the Master’s. High-school 
student counselors and _ principals 
could go a step further in preparation 
for their work. A man who had done 
personnel work in the army might, 
after such training, go into an indus- 
trial personnel job. For the majority 
of these groups, the doctorate is too 
special, and requires abilities and 
time and financial reserves they do 
not have. If there were such a degree, 
thousands of students might obtain 
further graduate training who now 
stop with the Master’s, or attempt 
the Doctor’s but never obtain it. 

In this general connection, an 
analysis of time taken for the doc- 
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torate at the Ohio State University is 
of some interest. In 1939, the average 
student took about I1 quarters to 
pass the language requirement and 
prepare for the general examinations 
(12 of the 62 took 1§ quarters or 
more), and about four quarters for 
research and thesis-writing (8 took 
6 quarters or more). 

Might a program be desirable 
which would roughly approximate 
that required to prepare for the 
general examinations, replacing the 
language requirement by a require- 
ment of some experience in the type 
of work the student expects to do? 
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The degree then awarded might be 
called the specialist’s or technician’s 
degree. It would be an admirable 
stopping place for those who have 
attempted the doctorate but cannot 
or should not, for one reason or 
another, be given that degree. It 
would be sufficiently in line with the 
doctorate that the student could con- 
tinue, with little lost motion, for the 
doctorate if he desired, and it was 
considered desirable he do so. Such a 
new degree would probably raise the 
standard of the doctorate, and fill 
certain needs more adequately than 
that degree now’ does. _[Vol. XV, No. 4] 











A Salary Program 


By LEONARD W. FERGUSON 


A Scheme of Salary Classification Proposed for Use 
in Land-Grant Colleges 


SOUND salary program has 

two equally important objec- 

tives. The first is to pro- 
vide adequate compensation for the 
services of employees; the second is 
to provide a method of effective 
salary control. A socially conscious 
and morally responsible administra- 
tion will keep these two objectives 
constantly in view, and will make 
every effort to avail itself of the best 
methods of salary classification at its 
command. The material contained 
herein should facilitate intelligent 
discussion leading to the develop- 
ment of more adequate salary sched- 
ules than now exist in many of the 
land-grant colleges. 

The following principles are basic 
to any sound salary classification 
program: First, various classes or 
grades of instruction representing, in 
a rough way, the general value of that 
instruction to the university should 
be established and differentiated one 
from the other in terms of salary, 
length of service, security of tenure, 
and administrative recognition of 
relative professional competence. Sec- 
ond, for each grade or rank of 
instructional service there should be 
established a minimum salary below 
which no one holding that rank should 
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be paid, representing the minimum 
economic value of this service to 
society, and a maximum salary above 
which no one holding that rank 
should be paid, representing the 
maximum economic value of this 
service to society. Third, within and 
between the minimum and maximum 
limits of each instructional class, 
compensation to the individual should 
vary according to ability either dem- 
onstrated or rated, or both. 

The application of these principles 
will aid materially in establishing 
a salary system which will provide 
not only adequate incentive for 
faculty members, but will greatly 
facilitate administrative salary con- 
trol. In order to put these principles 
to work, however, it is necessary to 
perform two separate and distinct, 
yet interrelated, operations. The first 
of these is the pricing of the separate 
ranks of instruction: setting mini- 
mum, maximum, and _ intermediate 
values; and determining the relation- 
ships of the prices for each rank to 
each other. The second operation 
is the development of some type of 
appraisal system whereby the ability 
of each individual may be evaluated. 
The first operation, it is obvious, has 
to do with the general economic value 
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of the various ranks and grades of 
instruction to society; whereas the 
second operation has to do with the 
personal equation, that is, with indi- 
vidual differences in teaching ability. 

When strictly objective criteria 
are not available, it is necessary 
to resort to opinion. It becomes 
extremely important, therefore, to 
see that bias, emotionalism, and 
dogmatism are eliminated, for opin- 
ion, when relieved of such con- 
taminating influences, can serve as a 
valuable guide to action. This is 
especially true in the present case, 
for the principles guiding opinion 
have been clearly stated. The pricing 
operation outlined in this report is 
to a large extent a matter of opinion, 
but of well-considered opinion. This 
has been necessary, as the reader 
must realize, because of the general 
paucity of external standards. Point 
values have been determined in accord 
with the basic principles just enumer- 
ated, and in such a way that effective 
incentive and adequate salary control 
are assured. The set of values, thus 
determined, is presented in Table I. 


HE ability levels within each of 

the instructional ranks should be 
based upon ratings made by the 
employee’s immediate superior which 
in turn are checked by the individual 
next above him in authority. Depart- 
ment heads should rate faculty 
members in their own departments, 
deans of schools and divisions should 
rate heads of departments under their 
jurisdiction, and the dean of the 
college or university should rate the 
deans of schools and divisions. Deans 
of schools and divisions would check 
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the ratings made by department 
heads, while the president of the 
university would check the ratings 
given by the dean of the university. 


TABLE I 


Satary Points accorDING TO INSTRUCTIONAL 
Rank, LENGTH oF SERVICE, AND INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING ABILITY 

















Appraisal of Ability*—Yearly Values 
Years of 
Service 
5 4 3 2 I 
(1) (2) G) | @ | & 6 
Instructor— 
One year. .| 2,040] 2,136] 2,268] 2,424] 2,616 
Two years.| 2,088 | 2,196] 2,340] 2,508] 2,712 
Three years] 2,136] 2,256] 2,412] 2,592] 2,808 
Assistant 
Professor— 
One year. .| 2,268 | 2,424] 2,616] 2,856] 3,144 
Two years.| 2,328] 2,496] 2,700] 2,952] 3,252 
Three years} 2,388 | 2,568] 2,784] 3,048] 3,360 
Four years.| 2,448 | 2,640] 2,868] 3,144] 3,468 
Associate 
Professor— 
One year. .} 2,616] 2,856] 3,144] 3,492| 3,912 
Two years.| 2,688] 2,940] 3,240] 3,600] 4,032 
Three years} 2,760] 3,024] 3,336] 3,708] 4,152 
Four years.| 2,832] 3,108] 3,432] 3,816| 4,272 
Five years.| 2,904] 3,192] 3,528] 3,924] 4,392 
Professor— 
One year. .| 3,144] 3,492| 3,912] 4,416] 4,980 
Two years.| 3,228 | 3,588 | 4,020] 4,536] 5,112 
Three years| 3,312 | 3,684] 4,128] 4,656] 5,244 
Four years.| 3,396 | 3,780| 4,236] 4,776] 5,376 
Five years.| 3,480| 3,876| 4,344] 4,896| 5,508 
Six years. .| 3,564] 4,092] 4,452| 5,016] 5,640 
Seven years| 3,648 | 4,188] 4,560] 5,136| 5,772 
Eight years| 3,732 | 4,284| 4,668| 5,256] 5,904 




















*Five degrees of teaching ability have been 
distinguished: 1 is the highest grade, 3 average, and 
s the lowest; 2 and 4 represent degrees that are 
intermediate between the highest and the average 
grade, and between the average and lowest grade, 
respectively. 

In order to make these ratings 
possible, a standardized scale should 
be prepared in which provision is 
made for ratings on the more impor- 
tant traits which should serve as 


differentiating criteria. Five traits 
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which certainly should be included in 
any such scale are: teaching effective- 
ness, research proficiency, counseling 
ability, contribution to the com- 
munity life of the university, and 
administrative skill. These factors 
should be weighted differently, of 
course, for employees in various 
schools and divisions of the uni- 
versity. Individuals should be rated 
not upon all the traits but only 
upon those which are appropriate 
in accordance with their duties and 
responsibilities. 

After the ratings are made—and 
these should be made at convenient 
annual intervals—they should be colla- 
ted and weighted appropriately. Prob- 
ably the most practical procedure 
would be to have the dean of the 
university (or some special com- 
mittee) assign weights and perform 
the collating operations. Faculty 
members within each instructional 
rank would be arranged in order 
from highest to lowest and divided 
into five groups as follows: Ten per 
cent would be assigned to class 1, 
20 per cent to class 2, 40 per cent 
to class 3, 20 per cent to class 4, and 
IO per cent to class 5. Knowing the 
length of service, the instructional 
rank and the merit-rating class, the 
individual may be given an appro- 
priate salary rating. 


HE instructional ranks of in- 

structor, assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor, and professor together 
with years of service are listed in the 
stub of Table I. The various merit- 
rating or ability classes are listed in 
the headings of the columns. Within 
each instructional division may be 
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found the rates or point values that 
are proposed for each particular grade 
of rank and service. The lowest value 
in each division is the minimum 
rate for that particular service, 
whereas the largest value is the 
maximum that has been established, 
For easy reference, a recapitulation 
of these minimum and maximum 
yearly values follows: 

Minimum Maximum 


Instructor ee 2,040 2,808 
Assistant professor........... 2,268 35468 
Associate professor... . . 2,616 45392 
Professor......... . Stee 55904 


Careful scrutiny of both tables will 
reveal many important characteristics 
of this system of salary classification. 
Some of the more important of these 
properties are: 


1. The salary range increases with the 
increase in instructional rank. This 
increase becomes larger in terms both 
of the absolute difference and the 
percentage increase. The justification 
for such increase lies in the dem- 
onstrated fact that variability of 
performance increases with added 
experience and with the higher levels 
of ability. 

2. The salary ranges of the various ranks 
of instructional service overlap in such 
a way that the minimum of each class 
falls at the midpoint of the next lower 
class whereas the maximum value 
falls at the midpoint of the next higher 
class. Years of service tend to alter 
this fundamental relationship, but only 
to a slight degree. 


3. Successive increments from each merit 


rating or ability class to the next 
higher level are greater than successive 
increments according to years of service. 
There is thus provided more incentive 
for an increase in teaching ability than 
for reliance on length of service as 4 
mechanism of salary raising. 
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A SALARY PROGRAM 


4. Increments from one rank to the next, 
that is, from instructor to assistant 
professor, or from associate professor 
to professor, are greater than successive 
increments either in adjacent and suc- 
cessively higher rating classes or in 
added years of service. 

s. The higher the instructional rank, the 
longer the length of service is consid- 
ered as a determining factor, but the 
increments for added years of service 
actually become less. The absolute 
amounts within each rank and for 
each grade of service remain constant, 
but the percentage increase is con- 
tinually declining. This has the effect 
of changing the relative importance 
of years of service and merit ratings 
with each instructional rank. Increase 
due to merit rating always provides the 
greater incentive, but for the first few 
years, while an individual has the task 
of acclimatizing himself to the business 
of teaching, years of service are given 
relatively more weight than they are in 
the later and more mature professional 
years. 


COMPARISON of the point 

values proposed in this report 
with the salaries that are known 
to be paid at a number of land-grant 
colleges is provided in Table II. The 
values for actual salaries are the 
median amounts paid by a number of 
land-grant colleges that are con- 
sidered to pay salaries in an inter- 
mediate or median salary range.! 
Since it is likely that salaries as they 
now exist are low (having been 
determined in part by the minimum 
prices the market would bear), the 
differences between the proposed 
values and the actual values are in 
the right direction. They are not 


‘Data gathered from a confidential source. 
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too greatly different from the actual 
values, however, to cause any alarm 
to the overly cautious and con- 
servative administration. The pro- 
posed values may be too high for 
certain schools, and for these they 
should be systematically lowered. 
On the other hand, the salary scale 
proposed undoubtedly is too low for 
other institutions, and for these the 
values will have to be systematically 
raised. Each institution will have to 
decide for itself, of course, whether 


TABLE II 
Tue RAnGes OF THE Proposed SALARY Point 
VaLues FOR Eacn InstrucTionAL RANK 


CoMPARED WITH THE RANGES OF THE 
MepIAN SALariEs Parip 1n CERTAIN 
Lanp-GrANnT COLLEGES 














ProposEeD ACTUAL 
SALARIES SALARIES 
Rank 
Minimum|Maximum|Minimum| Maximum 
a ee @ tf T ®& 
Instructor...| 2,040 | 2,808 1,497 2,600 
Assistant 
Professor..| 2,268 | 3,468 | 2,000] 3,200 
Associate 
Professor..| 2,616 | 4,392 | 2,500] 3,600 
Professor....| 3,144 | 5,904 | 3,000 | 4,700 

















the values in Table I can be applied 
without alteration or with modifica- 
tion to its particular situation. 
According to the present salary 
scale of a medium-sized eastern uni- 
versity (a land-grant college), the 
combined salaries of all those on 
the instructional staff amount to 
$550,920. According to the points 
proposed in Table I, the combined 
salaries in this institution would 
amount to $549,432, so that it is 
obvious that the values proposed are 
quite reasonable and proper. No 
existing salary schedule need be 
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seriously upset by the adoption of the 
plan proposed, but a much sounder 
salary structure is thus made possible. 


ERTAIN administrative details 
may be suggested for the assist- 
ance of an institution installing the 
plan. A comparison of the rated 
values with the actual salaries being 
paid should immediately bring into 
relief both the salaries which are too 
high and those that are too low. In 
attempting to correct this situation, 
all salaries that are too low should be 
raised to the appropriate levels as 
soon as feasible, but salaries that are 
too high should not be reduced. 
They should be corrected by changing 
the individual’s rank if that is war- 
ranted; or by changing his duties so 
that they will be more appropriate to 
the salary being paid; or by waiting 
until the individual retires or leaves 
so that he can be replaced by an 
individual whose salary is more nearly 
correct. It is imperative, in order to 
maintain morale, that no downward 
adjustments be made. Change of 
classification, rating, or removal from 
service by natural processes, should 
be allowed to effect any necessary 
downward readjustments. After sev- 
eral years of operation under the 
plan, the various maladjustments 
present under, and due to, any older 
system will be eliminated and new 
recruits can be easily and appro- 
priately classified. 
The salary classification program 
should be administered by a salary 
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committee composed of the dean of 
the university, the comptroller, and 
a representative selected by the fac. 
ulty senate or administrative council, 
The dean of the university should act 
as chairman of the committee. It 
should be his responsibility to collate 
the various ratings and to execute the 
orders and wishes of the committee, 
The committee should act as a unit 
in deciding upon the merits and 
demerits of the requests regarding 
promotion, raises, or alterations in 
pay, and other matters involved in 
the determination of rank or salary, 
Such a committee should meet at 
least twice a year in order to transact 
its affairs in a proper manner. 

In case of any disagreement between 
the committee and an employee, the 
university senate or administrative 
council should elect or appoint a 
committee of three faculty members 
to act as counsel for the employee 
and to meet with the salary com. 
mittee for the purpose of settling 
the dispute. In case no agreement 
could be reached, the president of the 
university should act as arbitrator. 

Each employee should be allowed, 
and encouraged, to discuss his status 
with the chairman of the salary 
committee so that there would be 
no misunderstanding regarding the 
determination of his salary. In fact 
the entire plan, with its ramifications 
and implications, should be thoroughly 
explained to new employees so that 
they may know what rewards to 
expect for the services they offer. 

[Vol. XV, No. 4] 
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Present Dangers to Higher 
Education 


By LEROY T. PATTON 


Through Phrases Carelessly Used and Misinterpretations of Functions 


N THE readjustments which have 

been taking place in the educa- 

tional institutions throughout the 
United States as a result of the war, 
certain misconceptions have grown 
up which are a distinct danger to the 
cause of higher education in general. 
One of these is that the United States 
Government has taken over all institu- 
tions of higher learning, and that 
these institutions will presently “dis- 
appear as such.” The latter phrase 
is often repeated even by those who 
should be better informed. The pro- 
gram of the Government has now 
progressed far enough so that it is 
possible to get a clear picture of it, 
to some degree to evaluate it, and to 
ascertain whether or not this phrase is 
correct. 

At the outset of this discussion it 
should be understood that the writer 
is most heartily in favor of the 
Government’s program for the utiliza- 
tion of educational institutions. Fur- 
thermore, the writer is absolutely 
opposed to any system which would 
make these institutions places of 
refuge from military service, either 
for students or for faculty members; 
and nothing in this discussion is to be 
construed as favoring anything less 


than all the sacrifices which such 
institutions, and the individuals con- 
nected with them, can make for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

It is now apparent that the Govern- 
ment never has had any intention of 
“taking over” the institutions of 
higher learning, lock, stock, and 
barrel, with the result that these 
institutions would “disappear as 
such.” The Government has merely 
instituted a program for the use of 
the equipment, buildings, and _ per- 
sonnel of these institutions, which 
might be of use to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps in the essential training 
of their recruits. This results in the 
full use of some facilities which would 
otherwise remain at least partially 
idle, with a consequent loss of revenue 
to the institutions concerned. In 
this respect the arrangement is one 
of mutual benefit. That the pro- 
gram has had the results so often 
predicted is, however, incorrect. A 
mere superficial survey of the situa- 
tion, even by one unacquainted with 
academic affairs, should be sufficient 
to convince anyone of the error of 
this position. However, since phrases 
which can be glibly quoted are often 
substituted for real thinking, it is 
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important to recognize that there is 
potential danger to higher education 
because of lack of thinking in the 
frequent repetition of this: phrase. 

One of the results of this mis- 
conception of the Government’s pro- 
gram is the danger that more or 
less financial support may be withheld 
from both public and private institu- 
tions, on the argument that, since 
the Government is taking them over, 
the usual financial support is no 
longer necessary. Complete disrup- 
tion of educational institutions is 
not probable, but there is a distinct 
danger of a serious curtailment, or 
complete abandonment, of important 
phases of their usual programs. 

The drafting of all men over 
eighteen and the preliminary and 
specialized training of many young 
men in educational institutions have 
helped to foster the mistaken idea 
that the Government is taking over 
the colleges and universities, and 
that there will be no students for 
courses other than those which are a 
part of the military-training program. 
This seems to be a curious reaction 
when it is considered that the higher 
educational systems of the United 
States are widely coeducational— 
only 223, or 13 per cent, out of a 
grand total of 1,909 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, 
are institutions for men only.!. Not 
only are the large majority of the 
institutions of higher learning coedu- 
cational, but the proportions of men 
and women in the various institutions 
in the years preceding the war came 


1United States Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior. Educational Directory. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. p. 7. 
(Bulletin 1939, No. 1, Part III) 
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closer to half and half than ever 
before. In 1938, which might be 
taken as a normal year, 41 per cent 
of the students attending institu- 
tions of higher learning were women.? 
Contrary to general public opinion, 
also, is the fact that many students 
enter college before they reach the 
age of eighteen. 

The belief, therefore, that the col- 
leges and universities of the nation are 
losing all of their students because of 
the war seems to be an erroneous one. 
Enrollment in these institutions with- 
out doubt will be greatly reduced, but 
the fear that it will be reduced to the 
vanishing point is a conclusion not 
based upon good logic. Consideration 
should also be given to the fact that 
the great increase in the number of 
students attending college in the last 
decade or so has greatly taxed the 
facilities of some institutions of higher 
learning, many of which have not 
been able to expand their teaching 
staffs to meet the resulting increase 
in enrollment. Consequently _ their 
faculties have been greatly over- 
worked. A decrease in the enroll- 
ment of students, particularly when 
accompanied by a consequent decrease 
in faculty members, through the 
absence of those in the service, might 
be considered not so much a calamity 
as a partial blessing. 


HE rather prevalent idea that 
only technical subjects need to be 
taught during the war is one con- 
cerning which there should be some 
clearer thinking than seems to have 
been done. The writer is head of a 
department which, in peacetime, is 
*Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1940.p.114 
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largely engaged in training students 
for highly specialized technical work, 
and, at the present, is engaged in 
training men in technical work directly 
under the army-training program. 
He might, therefore, be expected to 
look with equanimity upon the pro- 
posal to limit higher education to 
purely technical subjects. On the con- 
trary, he is disposed to be alarmed by 
the tendency in this direction and 
to believe that this movement is one 
of the most dangerous that can be 
made at the present. 

One of the most valuable con- 
tributions of institutions of higher 
learning to human society is their 
function as centers of research. To 
suspend all research during wartime 
except that which is directly con- 
nected with war is, to say the least, 
a very shortsighted policy. Since 
research is the discovery of truth, it 
is not possible to determine in 
advance what would be its ultimate 
use. Radar, the most practical appli- 
cation of science to the prosecution 
of war, and probably the most valu- 
able aid toward winning it, was in its 
beginning a problem of pure research. 

The abandonment, or even the 
curtailment, of any part of the work 
of the institutions of higher learning 
would result not only in serious loss, 
because of the value of the work 
itself, but would result in serious 
wounds to the institutions concerned. 
Members cannot be severed from 
living bodies without danger to 
the bodies themselves. Moreover, 


in evaluating immediate needs, it is 
an extremely illogical procedure to 
undervalue those which for the present 
seem not so pressing, but which 
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tomorrow will have immense impor- 
tance. To fight and win this war 
is not enough. The complex prob- 
lems of world adjustment, inter- 
national relationships, and domestic 
and foreign policies which will face 
the postwar world must be solved. 
They cannot be solved solely by 
mathematics, applied electricity, me- 
chanical engineering, and other tech- 
nical means which are rightly being 
emphasized at the present time for 
the winning of the war. They will 
need for their solution a people 
educated in every phase of intellectual 
activity. If we are so shortsighted 
as to abridge or abandon all the 
work of our educational institutions 
which is not directly connected with 
the war effort, we will be as unpre- 
pared for peace as we were for war. 


HE present situation brings into 

clear focus the fact that not 
only are there some prevalent mis- 
conceptions of the status of colleges 
and universities but that, even more 
serious, there are rather widespread 
misconceptions of the very nature of 
these institutions. One of these is 
that they are merely centers for the 
dissemination of knowledge. If this 
were true, it would probably be 
difficult to justify their existence, 
because other agencies, such as great 
libraries, could perform their function 
as well. But institutions of higher 
learning are far more than centers for 
disseminating knowledge. They are 
fountains of inspiration, the well- 
springs of the free ideas of a free 
people, centers of original thought, 
the headquarters of intellectual lead- 
ership. Intellectual leadership, free- 
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dom of thinking, and the untiring 
search for truth are the spiritual val- 
ues of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing which should be guarded and 
preserved. They spring from no one 
course or curriculum, but are part 
of all, scientific, technical, and non- 
technical alike. 

To safeguard our institutions of 
higher learning from neglect and 
decay is one of the pressing needs 
of the hour, for these institutions 
are the product of long years of 
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effort, of devotion to ideals, and of 
esprit de corps. Like the living body, 
they can be quickly destroyed, but 
they cannot be restored with the 
same ease. Now as never before, 
the world needs these institutions as 
they function ina democracy. Many 
great universities in Europe are today 
lost to civilization because they lie 
under the heavy hand of oppression, 
which has destroyed their precious 
heritage of freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech. [Vol. XV, No. 4] 














Co-operative Work Programs 


By LEO F. SMITH 


Present Status, Trends, and Implications in Institutions of Higher Education 


HIS study was undertaken at 

the invitation of the Com- 

mission on Terminal Educa- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the General 
Education Board. During the year 
1940, an exploratory study of terminal 
education had been carried on under 
the direction of the Commission. 
At the conclusion of this study, nine 
areas of terminal education were 
identified as worthy of more inten- 
sive study and co-operative edu- 
cation was one of these areas. In 
view of the three decades of experience 
which the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute had had with 
this type of program following high 
school, and because of the con- 
tinuous efforts which this institution 
has made to define more clearly 
its objectives and evaluate progress 
toward these objectives, it was asked 
to undertake the study. 

Two basic: philosophies appear to 
govern the organization and admin- 
istration of the co-operative programs 
in colleges and universities. The first 
assumes that work broadens the 
student’s outlook upon the needs and 
demands of the world. Antioch Col- 
lege has always been a champion of 
this assumption. The second assumes 
that the job provides practical appli- 


cations of the theories studied in 
school and hence aids the student in 
understanding the interrelatedness of 
practice and theory. The University 
of Cincinnati and many of the other 
co-operative engineering colleges have 
adhered to this. 

Thirty-nine colleges and universities 
have had organized co-operative pro- 
grams since the first one was started 
at the University of Cincinnati in 
1906. Twenty-nine of these were 
still in operation at the time this 
study was made. The geographical 
distribution of the colleges and uni- 
versities with co-operative programs 
roughly follows the areas of industrial 
concentration. Twelve of the 29 
institutions are within a radius of 
250 miles of the founding institution; 
only four programs are in institutions 
west of the Mississippi; and not one is 
in the Far West. The majority of 
programs are in institutions located 
in large cities. 

Co-operative work programs are 
found in 12 publicly controlled and 17 
privately controlled institutions. The 
six programs in municipal universities 
represent 50 per cent of the municipal 
universities in this country. Three 
of the co-operative programs in pub- 
licly supported institutions are in 
state universities; two, in state poly- 
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technic institutes; and one, in a state 
college of agriculture and engineering. 
Of co-operative programs in the 
privately endowed institutions, four 
are in colleges; five, in polytechnic 
institutes; and eight, in universities. 

Three phases appear in the growth 
of the co-operative plan in this 
country: prior to World War I 
(1906 to 1915), the next decade 
(1919 to 1929), and the depression 
and postdepression years (1930 to 
1941). The first of these three periods 
was characterized by a steady but 
slow growth which was brought to a 
halt by the war. Following the war, 
there was a rapid increase in the 
number of programs until 1930. Few 
programs were organized during the 
early years of the depression, but 
after 1936 there was a period of 
acceleration which was halted by the 
present war. 

The co-operative plan at the college 
level has been most popular in 
engineering. A total of 91 curricu- 
lums leading to engineering degrees 
was discovered, while there are only 
22 curriculums of all other types. It 
is possible that the fact that this type 
of education was first introduced in 
an engineering curriculum at the 
University of Cincinnati has influ- 
enced the organization of other 
similar programs. 

Co-operative courses in colleges 
and universities vary in length from 
four to six years, with the majority 
five years in length. In 5 institutions 
the program was only four years; in 22 
it was five; in one it was six; and in 
one it was either five or six, depending 
on whether a full-time or co-operative 
schedule was elected during the first 
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year. In the majority of co-operative 
engineering courses, full-time attend- 
ance in school is required for the first 
year, and work experiences are made 
available during the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years. There are, 
however, many variations of this 
pattern. 

The period of alternation utilized 
varies from one-half day to six 
months. Eighteen institutions employ 
a period between six weeks and four 
months in length, while eight use the 
quarter plan of either twelve weeks’ or 
three months’ duration. 

The total enrollment in co-operative 
curriculums increased from approxi- 
mately 6,350 students in 1925-26 to 
12,000 in 1940-41. This represents 
an increase of .79 of I per cent of the 
595,458 full-time students enrolled 
in colleges and universities in 1925-26 
to 1.5 per cent of the 808,087 full-time 
students enrolled in 1940-41. 

Ten colleges were found which had 
organized co-operative programs and 
had later discontinued them. The 
depression was the reason most fre- 
quently given. Two other institu- 
tions had radically altered the type 
originally offered. 


N ONLY three technical institutes 

which do not grant degrees were 
co-operative courses offered. These 
programs were organized between 1912 
and 1933. Rochester established co- 
operative courses in 1912; Ohio 
Mechanics, in 1920; and Wyomissing, 
in 1933. The total student enroll- 
ment in these technical institutes was 
929 during the school year 1940-41, 
of which more than 66 per cent were 
at Rochester. 
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COOPERATIVE WORK PROGRAMS 


The co-operative curriculums in 
technical institutes are, with three 
exceptions, in engineering. The excep- 
tions are the Power Laundry Course 
at Ohio Mechanics, and the Food 
Administration and the Retailing 
Courses at Rochester. 

The courses in technical institutes 
varied in length from two to three 
years. The number of weeks’ in- 
struction received is relatively low 
as compared with that required by 
degree-granting institutions. A stu- 
dent at Ohio Mechanics receives a 
total of 38 weeks of instruction in 
either of the two-year curriculums. 
A student at Wyomissing receives 
approximately 50 weeks of instruction 
in the two and one-half years of the 
course. A student at Rochester 
receives 57 weeks of instruction in the 
three-year curriculums. 

In the three technical institutes 
which were studied, co-operative work 
is offered every year the students are 
inschool. This is in contrast with the 
colleges and universities, as more 
than one-half of these latter institu- 
tions keep the students in school full 
time during the first year. All of the 
privately endowed technical institutes 
use a four-week period of alternation. 


HIRTY-THREE junior colleges 

were found in which programs 
which might be classified as co- 
operative were offered. Eleven of 
these were in California, and the 
remainder were scattered throughout 
the country. Thirty-two of these 
programs were initiated between the 
years 1930 and I941. Seventy per 


cent of these junior colleges are 
publicly controlled. This is in con- 
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trast with the colleges and uni- 
versities having co-operative programs 
where 17 of the 29 programs (58 
per cent) are in privately controlled 
institutions. 

Forty-eight different co-operative 
curriculums were offered in junior 
colleges during the school year 
1941-42. Thirty in distributive and 
business education enrolled 896 stu- 
dents. Engineering and _ technical 
curriculums ranked next in impor- 
tance with five curriculums enrolling 
219 students. 

The emphasis on _ co-operative 
courses in distributive and business 
education may be due in part to the 
fact that junior-college administrators 
have found it easier to place students 
in secretarial and merchandising posi- 
tions than in pre-engineering jobs. 
Likewise, in those states where the 
junior colleges are considered an 
extension of the public secondary- 
school system, the concentration of 
courses in the business area ‘may be 
partially due to the impetus which 
the George-Deen Act has given to this 
type of training. 

More than one-fourth of the junior 
colleges with co-operative programs 
placed students on jobs where they 
received school credit but no pay 
for their work. In the opinion of 
the writer this is a very undesirable 
practice and one which should be 
viewed with some misgiving. 

The majority of junior colleges 
employ the half-day period of alter- 
nation. This is in contrast to the 
program in colleges and universities 
and non-degree-granting technical 
institutes where a much longer period 
is generally used. 
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The total enrollment in junior- 
college co-operative curriculums for 
the school year 1941-42 was 1,275. 
This represents approximately .5 of 
one per cent of the 267,406 students 
attending these institutions during 
that year. Only 12 schools reported 
more than 30 students participating 
in the co-operative programs, and 
only 6 more than Ioo. 

Only one junior college was found 
(Riverside Junior College in Cali- 
fornia) which had discontinued an 
entire co-operative program. Although 
there were several contributing factors, 
the principal reason for the abandon- 
ment of this program was the lack of 
jobs during the depression. 

One junior college (New Haven, 
Connecticut, YMCA Junior College) 
has initiated co-operative work as an 
integral part of an evening-school 
program. The success which this 
institution has had with this pro- 
gram indicates that it has valuable 
implications for other evening-school 
programs. 


IVE different techniques had been 

used to initiate co-operative pro- 
grams: a general meeting of business 
men and school representatives, the 
appointment of advisory committees, 
use of faculty members and depart- 
ment heads, employment of one or 
more co-ordinators for this purpose, 
and specific requests from industries. 
These techniques are interrelated and 
are generally used to supplement 
each other. Two principal tech- 
niques for administering the co- 
operative programs were identified: 
first, through the use of department 
heads or interested faculty members; 
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and second, by means of a co. 

ordinator or central department of 

co-ordination. 

Seventeen of the 29 colleges reported 
that they employed a co-ordinator or 
department of co-ordination to admin- 
ister the co-operative program. No 
technical institute employed this 
method but delegated these responsi- 
bilities to department heads or faculty 
members. The answers from junior 
colleges indicated that about an equal 
number of times co-ordinators and 
department heads assumed the admin- 
istrative reponsibilities of locating 
jobs, selecting students for inter- 
views, co-ordinating the school and 
work experience, and counseling stu- 
dents. Faculty members in junior 
colleges have also been assigned these 
duties but much less _ frequently. 
Historically, the colleges and uni- 
versities at first utilized the depart- 
ment heads and faculty members to 
administer the co-operative programs. 
As the programs increased in size, 
these responsibilities were turned over 
to a department of co-ordination. 

The techniques most frequently 
used to co-ordinate the school and 
work experiences are: 

1. The provision of a series of sequential, 
graded experiences by the co-operating 
industry is one of the most important 
means of assisting the student to vis- 
ualize the relationship between theory 
and practice, but it is difficult to put 
into operation. With the exception of 
the strongest programs, this method of 
co-ordination appears to be one which 
institutions view as ideal, but which 
has not been fully attained. 

2.Work reports from students are a 
commonly employed method of co- 
ordination. The number of reports 
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required varies widely, and there is 
considerable difference in emphasis 
from one institution to another. The 
colleges and universities have made 
most progress in the development of 
this technique. The non-degree-grant- 
ing technical institutes and junior 
colleges utilize this but less effectively. 

3. Co-ordination classes are employed in 
8 of the 29 colleges and universities, in 
none of the technical institutes, and 
in 19 of the 33 junior colleges. 

4. Eight of the 29 colleges reported that 
they obtained periodic reports from 
industry on the performance of co- 
operative students. This method of 
co-ordination has been employed by 
2 of the technical institutes and 3 of 
the junior colleges. 

s. Personal interviews with students fol- 
lowing the work block and visits by 
co-ordinators to students on the job 
were reported by the colleges and 
universities with varying degrees of 
success and emphasis. Twenty-two 
junior colleges reported the use of this 
technique. 


Several particular plans of co- 
ordination have been evolved. Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has 
the students pursue scientific and 
general study under supervision while 
the students are on the work block. 
Cleveland College requires the stu- 
dents to take one evening class during 
the period the student is at work. 
Fenn College has initiated a series of 
reading lists to illustrate the relation- 
ship between the types of work being 
done and the student’s major course. 


HE financial assistance which 
students receive from their co- 
operative job is one of the most 
tangible values that accrue to them. 
In addition, there is some evidence 
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to indicate that graduates of co- 
operative courses assume positions 
involving somewhat greater respon- 
sibility and salary although this has 
not been so clearly proved. 

It is somewhat more difficult to 
evaluate the intangible aspects of 
co-operative work, but the evidence, 
which consists principally of opinions 
from co-operative students and leaders 
in co-operative education, appears to 
justify the following conclusions. 


1. The students do obtain an insight into 
labor problems and become acquainted 
with the attitude of the working man. 

2. The students obtain an understanding 
of the discipline required in industry 
and increase in their ability to get 
along with people because of these 
experiences. 

3. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
students in two studies indicated that 
the work experiences motivated them 
in their school work. 

4. Apparently the students achieve a more 
comprehensive understanding of the 
principles due to the job experiences 
but the evidence to support this is 
largely in the form of opinions from 
proponents of the plan. 

5. The co-operative plan does provide a 
degree of occupational exploration and 
adjustment not possible for full-time 
students. 


There are certain disadvantages 
of co-operative work to students. 
In the degree-granting colleges and 
universities the course is generally 
increased in length by one year. 
Likewise there is considerable con- 
fusion and lost motion experienced by 
students due to the constant shifting 
from school to work and back again. 
Some students complain about the lack 
of social life while on the work block. 
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There are certain advantages of 
this plan to the institutions which 
utilize it. The most important are: 
more students can be accommodated 
with the same size staff and plant; 
institutions become more closely inte- 
grated with the business and industrial 
life of the community; and the 
processes and developments which 
students note on the work block are 
brought back into the classroom and 
a wholesome pressure is put on 
faculty members to keep the cur- 
riculum up to date. The disad- 
vantages to institutions employing 
co-operative programs which are not 
encountered in all-resident programs 
are: the necessity for locating training 
positions, selecting students for inter- 
views, formulating alternating sched- 
ules, and handling misunderstandings 
which arise with industries and labor 
unions; the difficulty of caring for 
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full-time and co-operative students 
when both groups are enrolled in the 
same classes; and the problem of 
placing students in satisfactory train. 
ing positions during severe depressions, 

The major advantages to industries 
employing co-operative students are: 
it provides them with a fruitful 
source of supervisory and executive 
material; and this training serves as 
a proving ground which eliminates 
those students whose interests change 
or who are unable to succeed in the 
course. The principal disadvantage 
which has been advanced by some 
companies is that the cost of training 
is high and can be accomplished more 
efficiently by other means. Another 
difficulty from the industrial stand- 
point is the lack of continuity on a 
particular job or piece of work 
which results from students alter- 
nating with each other. [Vol XV, No. 4 
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A Comparison of Students’ 


Traits and aptitudes of home- 
economics and liberal-arts students 
were studied, especially those traits 
which are considered most essential 
for successful homemakers. In con- 
sultation with the head of the 
home-economics department of the 
University of Wyoming, the follow- 
ing list of such traits was compiled: 
knowledge in subjects related to 
homemaking, social situations, health 
attitudes, and personality traits 
such as tact, courtesy, adaptabil- 
ity, co-operation, responsibility, and 
leadership. 

With these points in mind an 
attempt was made to determine what 
differences, if any, may be found 
between home-economics and liberal- 
arts students. Tests were selected 
and administered to a group of young 
women from each department. The 
tests used were the Illinois Home 
Economics Association Information 
Test of Foods, Frear-Coxe Clothing 
Test, Trusler-Arnett Health Knowl- 
edge Test, Stephenson and Millet 
Social Usage Test, and Darley and 
McNamara Minnesota Personality 
Scale. Each girl was asked to rate 
herself, and to obtain ratings from 
three persons who knew her inti- 
mately, on a rating scale which 
included the following traits: adapta- 
bility, independence, responsibility, 

'Reported by Kathryn Mumm Cornwell. This 


Eee is a digest of a Master’s thesis on file in the 
brary of the University of Wyoming. 


co-operation, poise, tact, leadership, 
voice, personal appearance, courtesy, 
and breadth of contacts. 

The home-economics students used 
as subjects were Juniors and Seniors 
who were enrolled in the Department 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Wyoming at the time of the study. 
It was believed that any young woman 
who had a homemaking inclination 
would have discovered that bent by 
the time she had finished two years 
of college work, and would therefore 
have enrolled in the Department 
of Home Economics. Each woman 
selected from the College of Liberal 
Arts was matched with a home- 
economics woman of similar age and 
background. Pertinent background 
factors considered were intelligence 
rating, the father’s occupation, the 
socioeconomic status of the family, 
the type of community from which 
the girl came, and the degree of 
self-support of the girl before and 
while in college. 

Thirty-six students in each depart- 
ment were given the tests mentioned. 
A comparison of the mean scores for 
mental ability and for socioeconomic 
status showed that the group of 
liberal-arts women used as controls 
had a slightly higher mean mental- 
ability score than did the home- 
economics women, and, also, that 
they had a somewhat higher mean 
score on socioeconomic status than did 
the home-economics students. 
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The main findings of the study may 
be summarized as follows: 

1.In knowledge of specific scientific 
facts on various aspects of food and 
clothing the home-economics women 
were superior to the liberal-arts women. 

2. Home-economics students were sig- 
nificantly superior to liberal-arts stu- 
dents in information pertaining to 
etiquette. 

3- Home-economics students were better 
informed on health facts, especially on 
food facts related to health. 

4. The home-economics students appeared 
to test more stable emotionally than 
the liberal-arts students and were 
slightly less critical of society. 

The study does indicate quite con- 

clusively that home-economics classes 

develop a knowledge of scientific 
subject-matter which should make 
for more efficient homemakers. It 
should be pointed out that the 
sampling of cases was too small for 
reliable results. However, less evi- 
dence of specific inclination for home- 
making was found than it was thought 
might exist when the study was begun. 


Stereotypes and College 
Sororities’ 


We all have stereotypes—pictures 
in our heads—which come to mind 
when we hear the name of a nation- 
ality, a college, or any one of many 
other groups. Each group has a rep- 
utation which affects the ways we 
respond to it. One nationality is 
thought crafty, or stingy, or good- 
natured; one college is known as 
sophisticated, or “easy”; persons of a 


*Reported by Lee J. Cronbach, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, School of Education, State 
College of Washington. 
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particular profession are expected to 
be temperamental, or absent-minded, 
or strait-laced. As with any easily 
identified group, college sororities 
tend to develop stereotypes. The 
study of these reputations is of 
practical as well as theoretical interest. 
The primary purpose of this inves- 
tigation was to permit a college class 
in psychology to observe the nature 
of stereotypes. The data were gath- 
ered by asking sophomore students to 
check a form for each of six sororities 
chosen by a class committee in Wash- 
ington State College. The form listed 
11 characteristics—good-looking, pin 
collectors, poised, activity hounds, 
dead, brainy, friendly, snobbish, 
campus leaders, fast, and rich—which 
were chosen as pertinent by the 
psychology students. This guaranteed 
the use of authentic student language 
in the descriptive adjectives. 
Students were asked to check for 
each house the words which best 
described the group. Returns from 
65 girls were tabulated. A larger 
sample might offer greater precision 
but would not alter the basic 
conclusions. 
Striking evidence was obtained that 
stereotypes indeed exist. Patterns of 
ratings of the houses differed signif- 
icantly; for this reason it is inferred 
that most of the variations found 
were not due to sampling. Among 
the girls’ ratings no trait is attributed 
equally to all sororities. Houses 2 and 
3 were conspicuously not judged 
good-looking; as pin collectors, Houses 
3 and 4 are high ranking. The brainy 
houses are 5 and 6; 3 is definitely not 
considered snobbish; and so on. 
From this set of data, it is possible 
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to write a revealing description of the 
mental image each set of Greek letters 
calls to the mind of the average girl. 
One may consider in detail the stereo- 
type so indicated for House 4. This 
house is rated neither all bad nor all 
good. These girls are thought to be 
(relative to other groups) fast, friendly, 
pin collectors, and not studious. Far 
less often than the average are they 
judged rich, campus leaders, snobbish, 
poised, or brainy. The group was 
aptly described by a student before 
this study as the “fun-loving type.” 
The significance of the stereotype 
lies not in its accuracy as a description 
of a group—it is often erroneous—but 
in its effects on the house. Whether 
voiced or not, the stereotype influ- 
ences the members of the house and 
the ways the campus reacts to them. 
This is especially important during 
rushing. The newcomer to the cam- 
pus cannot know each house in real- 
ity, but it is easy to sense the esteem 
in which a house is regarded. The 
rushee cannot test her ability to fit 
into a given group, but she can readily 
compare herself with its stereotype. 
If she comes to college for the fun of 
life, she will tend to aim for House 4. 
If scholarship is to her a major value, 
she will prefer House 5 or 6. This 
fact makes stereotyping a vicious cir- 
cle; as a house acquires a label, be it 
true or false, it attracts girls who fit 
the label. Should Seniors in House 4 
wish to improve the scholarship rating 
of the House, they find the pledge 
class no random sample of girls, but a 
group already selected in such a way 
as to make improvement difficult. 
Similarly, others on the campus 
react to the house as its stereotype 
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suggests. The member of House 5 
who slips academically feels an obli- 
gation to redeem the reputation of the 
group, and others who know that she 
is from a “brainy” house will tend to 
encourage her to high standards. The 
girl in House 4 who makes the same 
mark can laugh it off, with a “We 
girls are a dumb lot’’; professors influ- 
enced by current opinion will let the 
label “‘not studious,” explain her 
failure rather than investigate her 
difficulties. Girls from an alleged 
“fast” group will be more sought by 
boys to whom that characterization is 
an attraction, and to a degree avoided 
by boys with different ideals. A girl 
is welcomed into campus affairs be- 
cause her house is regarded as a source 
of “activity hounds” or “campus 
leaders.”” Such factors tend to per- 
petuate the stereotypes, molding the 
girls to fit the pattern, be it good 
or bad. 

Further insight into the stereotype 
is afforded by a comparison of the 
opinions regarding each sorority held 
by 24 sorority members and 36 dormi- 
tory residents. When the judgments 
of these groups are compared, it is 
found that wide differences exist. 
House 6, for example, is rated good- 
looking by 56 per cent of dormitory 
girls, but only 17 per cent of sorority- 
house girls give it that rating. Sim- 
ilarly, dormitory girls rate this house 
poised (61 per cent) and friendly (36 
per cent), while house girls rate the 
group low (25 per cent and 8 per 
cent, respectively). The immediate 
importance of these differences may 
be slight, and perhaps could -be 
attributed in part to jealousy; never- 
theless, they suggest to Group 6 a 
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need for an attempt to improve 
relations with other houses. 

Frequently, these comparisons sug- 
gest that houses are receiving in- 
sufficient credit for their good 
qualities. House 4 is rated “not 
studious,” but analysis shows that 44 
per cent of dormitory girls so mark 
them, compared to only 13 per cent of 
house girls. One cannot say which 
judgment is correct, but if the sorority 
girls judge House 4 correctly, it is 
seriously maligned by the dormitory 
girls. This is the more serious since 
the dormitories are a major source of 
potential pledges. Another such dif- 
ference which may damage a house 
in its search for good members is found 
in the ratings of House 1 as “rich.” 
Thirty-three per cent of dormitory 
girls mark that as a characteristic of 
House 1, compared to only 12 per 
cent of sorority girls. Again, the lat- 
ter group may be the better informed; 
inquiry shows that this group owns 
an impressive chapter house, but is 
not composed of wealthy girls. In 
fact, many of their members are 
earning part of their expenses while 
attending college. 

The stereotype study discussed 
here may be repeated on any campus, 
under competent direction to guaran- 
tee valid analysis. The results of this 
investigation have been used by the 
writer to assist house officers in 
improving the group, and in some 
cases have been presented directly 
to the group. The dramatic and 
authentic evidence commands at- 
tention and makes self-improvement 
appear important. In some cases, 
misconceptions about the house can 
be attacked by direct or indirect 
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public-relations techniques. In other 
cases, an unfavorable aspect of a 
stereotype may be a true picture, 
which can change only as the mem- 
bers change. It is evident that, unless 
existing stereotypes are taken into 
consideration, improvement is likely 
to be uncommon. 


What Is Good College 
Teaching?’ 


The study reported here attempted 
to determine the major _ traits 
that characterize the best university 
teacher. The specific questions to 
which answers were sought were: 
What are the traits associated with 
the best university teacher? What 
traits are of highest frequency and 
how do they rank? How do Fresh- 
men and Seniors compare in ranking 
major traits? 

One hundred students in educa- 
tional sociology were asked to con- 
tribute a frank and explicit statement 
concerning “My Ideal University 
Teacher.” Each was read critically. 
Indefinite statements were not used, 
and duplications were noted. The 
447 usable trait descriptions were 
classified and ranked according to 
frequency of mention. The traits 
in university teachers best liked by 
these students were: 


1. Sympathetic interest in students......... 1 
Is understanding, easily approached for 
help, teaches students not courses, inter- 
ested in liabilities and assets of students, 
sympathetic adviser, knows needs of stu- 
dents, good listener as well as good talker. 


8Reported by Allan A. Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Social Education, Purdue University. 

‘Rank 1 is given to the trait mentioned by 68 
students—the largest group mentioning any trait. 
The last ranking trait was mentioned by two. 
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2. Sense of proportion and humor........... 2 
Has appealing humor, proper balance; uses 
attention devices; has jokes and stories 
with definite —. 

3. Knowledge of subject..... eoescccccccses 3 
Is an authority in his subject, has ability 
in his field, thorough information, is con- 
stantly increasing knowledge in his field. 

4 Open-minded and progressive attitude.... 4 
Accepts criticism, is willing to change 
methods to benefit students, is alert to 
new developments or ideas, broad-minded. 


s. Stimulating imagination........... povccse Sof 
Stimulates, inspires spirit of investigation. 
ERR ET i pp ea 5.5 


Is vivacious, dynamic, believes in his sub- 
ject, is able to express his ideas clearly. 

7. Ability to get along with students........ 7 
Treats students as individuals, is friendly, 
has tactful approach to students in and 
out of the classroom. 

8. Ability in teaching and organizing subject- 

ih aiaeiiw <crihaAle eam even 8 
Goals definitely in mind for both teacher 
and student, application to life situations, 
guidance to students in orderly channels, 
methods best adapted to course. 


9. Personal appearance...............0++4 9 
Well-dressed, neat, clean. 
10. Fairness and impartiality................ 10 


Corrects fairly all assigned work, retains 
respect through fair play, makes reasonable 
and flexible demands. 

11. Knowledge of related fields and current 

tin itt ceie cacnanewaeie 11 
Improves through related reading and 
keeps up with current happenings, keeps 
abreast of current developments in his field 
and related fields. 

12. Self-reliance and confidence.............. 12 
Is emotionally stable, shows strength of 
will power, controls his temper, never 
abuses confidence. 

ag, Serene character...........-.cccceseses 13 
High morals, worthy ideals, dynamic char- 
acter, living example of what he teaches 
and represents. 

ccna chin odiedin wand Bad thos 14 
Able to pass his zeal for his subject on to 
his students, possesses talent for interesting 
others. 

15. Recognizes his errors and limitations..... 15 
Acknowledges his limitations when occa- 
sions demand it, is not too proud to admit 
he was wrong or to say honestly “I don’t 
know,” feels real humility for his limitations. 


16. Lives a religious life.................... 16 
Has a sustaining faith and an intense 
fear of 

EI epee epee 17.5 


Clear, firm, pleasant, and well-modulated, 
voice and stance very important. 
18. Participates in activities...............+- 17.5 
akes part in some college and community 
activities outside his specialty. 
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Rank 

19. Free from personal peculiarities.......... 19.5 
Refrains from pacing the floor, yawning, or 
using hand gestures; avoids nervous jerks 
and monotonous phrases; is free from 
annoying and distracting mannerisms of 
speech and appearance. 

20. Successful and happy in his home........ 19.5 
06, PR eitiscsnssutnsbahessveeess 21.5 
Is alert to professional work, passes along 

new findings to his classes. 

22. Recognizes his great responsibility........ 21.5 
Thinks about tomorrow, measures his 
success by the future of his students. 

23. Sincerity and honesty................... 23.5 
Has intellectual honesty, integrity; is 
unhypocritical. 

24. Upholds loyalties and standards of 


RE EE EEE IER 23.5 
it, I en tiscntncorictenessksaes 25 
Master of any situation. 
26. A good and ready vocabulary............ 26 


The traits ranked through 10 
according to frequency were given to 
four groups of students to arrange 
according to the importance of each 
trait in relation to the others. Group 
one included Freshmen; groups two 
and three, Sophomores and Juniors; 
and group four, Seniors. There was 
close agreement of the four groups in 
ranking ‘“‘knowledge of subject” as 
first, and “ability in teaching and 
organizing subject-matter” as second. 
“Ability to get along with students” 
had the widest difference in the rank- 
ings of the four groups—ranked 3, 9, 
g, and 6, respectively. The groups 
agree fairly well that “personal 
appearance” was the least important 
of the ten traits. The Freshmen 
consider “fairness and impartiality” 
more important than do the Seniors. 

In Table I are shown the rankings 
given in similar studies in two other 
colleges to 7 of the 10 highest ranking 
traits in the Purdue study. The 
trait “sincerity and honesty” did not 
rank in the first Io traits in the 
Purdue study. Two traits, “stimu- 
lating intellectual imagination” and 
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The three studies indicate that 


“open-minded and progressive atti- 
“knowledge of subject-matter” js 


tude,” which were included in the 
first ten traits in the Purdue study, considered highly important by all 
do not appear in the first ten traits students. In most traits the schools 


TABLE I 


CompPaRATIVE RANKINGS OF E:cut Best Traits IN THREE RECENT STUDIES 






































, New 
i 0 . WeEsTE 
Purpve University ° ng Jenser 
TRAIT INGTON oe 
CoLLeGE a Achans 
> ‘ OLLEGE 
Freshmen Seniors Fresument Seniors} 
FS LA Se OE Ae 
1. Knowledge of subject-matter....... I I 5 I 
2. Personality to put course across. 2 4 4 2 
3. Fairness and impartiality. . 5 7 3 3 
4. Ability in teaching and organization. 3 3 I 4 
s. Ability to get along with students. . 6 5 2 5 
ea le ee ee ae eerie 7 6 
7. Sense of humor... oe 8 9 6 7 
8. Personal appearance. pn arc Pat Sales ahaa oy 10 10 8 » 
! 





tHaggard, W. W., 
LVIII (September 25, 1943), p. 239. 

tLamson, Edna F., 
Society, LVI (December 19, 1942), p. 615. 
of the other two. However, “‘sin- 
cerity and honesty ”’ resembles some- 
what in meaning and interpretation 
the second of the two omitted traits 
found in the Purdue study. The 
Seniors in the New Jersey State 
Teachers College agree with Purdue 
Freshmen and Seniors in ranking 
“knowledge of subject-matter’”’ first. 
The four groups agree that “ personal 
appearance” is of least importance. 
“Sense of humor”’ is low in rank by 
all groups. 


“Some Freshmen Describe the Desirable College Teacher,” 


“Some College Students Describe the Desirable College Teacher,” 


School and Society, 


School and 


agree fairly well concerning the most 
desirable traits of the best teacher. 
Definition and clarification of traits 
would improve the study. The 
teacher’s appearance which receives 
much emphasis in_teacher-training 
institutions is ranked low by these 
students, and not one student ranked 
it first or second. Freshmen rank 
“personality” of the teacher higher 
than do the Seniors, but the Seniors 
rank “stimulating intellectual imagi- 
nation” higher than do the Freshmen. 
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The: Reporter: 





A TOTAL Of $5,008,000 in gifts or 
grants to sponsor specific activities, 
exclusive of government contracts, 
has been contributed to Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology since it was 
formed in 1940 by the merger of 
Armour and Lewis Institutes. 


To PERMIT young men, by acceler- 
ating their programs, to complete 
requirements for graduation before 
their induction in the armed services, 
the Lawrence School will count its 
second semester, held June 26 to 
August 26, as half an academic year. 


A crapuate course in sanitary 
engineering has been set up at the 
University of Florida. Fellowships 
in the course for Latin-American 
graduate students, which is also open 
to American engineers, have been 
established with the co-operation of 
the Inter-American Institute and the 
College of Engineering. 


Tue University of Washington is 
to receive from $300,000 to $500,000 
for research on the utilization and 
neutralization of liquid mill waste 
from 20 pulp and paper mills in the 
state. The mills will contribute to 
the University a minimum of $60,000 
annually for five years, and will 
increase this annual contribution to 
$100,000 if advisable. The research 
will be undertaken by the Graduate 
School. Patents which may be de- 
veloped as a result of the research 


will be the property of the University 
Foundation for Research; shop rights 
will be given the contributing mills. 


Rerurns from the first 2,000 of 
7,500 Dartmouth College service men, 
recently questioned about their post- 
war plans and prospects, indicate 
that about one-third plan to return 
to civilian jobs awaiting them, one- 
third will continue their education 
after demobilization and the remain- 
ing third will count upon the help 
of the Dartmouth vocational plan in 
their quest for employment. Under 
this plan, a Dartmouth Alumni 
Council has appointed national and 
regional directors who in turn will 
fill out their organizations with alumni 
in key positions to help. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Central Y.M.C.A. College 
has undertaken a campaign to raise 
$100,000 to stabilize finances of the 
College during the critical war years; 
half of the fund was pledged within 
two months. In connection with 
the drive, a special gift of $75,000 
was received from John D. Farwell, 
with the understanding that the 
interest only will be used by the 
College for the first five years. 


A recunicat school for the training 
of sanitarians has been established at 
Iquitos, Peru. This is the sixteenth 
school for the training of health per- 
sonnel, including nurses, sanitarians, 
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teachers, and midwives, which has 
resulted from the co-operative pro- 
gram of the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau and the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 


A music program designed to 
give basic instruction to practical 
musicians has been instituted at the 
University of Chicago. All students 
must either have, or gain, skill in 
some form of music. The academic 
course is entirely prescribed and is 
designed to transform the Master of 
Arts degree into a symbol of a basic 
musical education. 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation has 
given $19,500 to the American Library 
Association to be used for additional 
expenses of the Washington Inter- 
national Relations Office, field service 
of North Americans, grants-in-aid 
for Latin Americans, and _ library 
materials for certain foreign libraries. 


Tue Summer School at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire will open 
on July 3 for the first of its two 
six-weeks terms. The second term 
will begin August 14. The courses 
will be determined largely by the 
needs and requests of enrolling 
students. 


A joint faculty-administration com- 
mittee at Bucknell University—three 
members from the Faculty and two 
from the administration—has just 
made its first report to the faculty. 
It is one unit of the University’s 
postwar planning group which is 
studying the educational prospects 
for the postwar period with par- 
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ticular reference to the needs of 
their own college. 


A cottection of books, including 
a complete set of Grove’s Musical 
Dictionary, has been presented to the 
Sullivan Memorial Library of Temple 
University by Mr. and Mrs. James 
Brennan, as a memorial to their son, 
Christopher, a student in Teachers 
College, who was drowned last year. 


Rapto Institutes will again be held 
at Northwestern University, Stanford 
University, and the University of 
California at Los Angeles during the 
coming summer. They will be spon- 
sored jointly by the respective institu- 
tions and the National Broadcasting 
Company. The purpose will be the 
training of students to serve as 
replacements to alleviate the man- 
power shortage in the radio industry 
caused by the war. 


The war-training program in the 
University of California since 1941 
has enrolled more than 100,000 men 
and women employed in the state’s 
aircraft, shipbuilding, and other essen- 
tial industries. This free program 
has become the largest of its kind in 
the country and has resulted in 
production increases as high as 80 
per cent in plant departments where 
workers have received brief intensive 
technical instruction needed to master 
a complicated operation. Its prac- 
tical value is demonstrated in reports 
of one-third reduction in man-hours 
in one field of operations, and an 85 
per cent reduction in the accident 
rate in a vital war agency after its 
personnel completed one of the many 
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classes in safety engineering offered 
by the University. 


Tue University of Illinois has estab- 
lished the Division of Special Services 
for Veterans, which will study the 
special needs of the ex-serviceman, 
determine his abilities, see that he is 
informed of all the services of the 
University, furnish him individual 
guidance in problems of education or 
adjustment, help him in finding the 
best curriculum to serve his purpose, 
and advise him of occupational oppor- 
tunities. The Division will have broad 
powers to adjust admission and grad- 
uation requirements in_ individual 
cases, to grant degrees, and to admin- 
ister credit for study in the armed 
forces. Where existing curriculums do 
not fit the veteran’s needs, the 
Division will assist him in constructing 
special programs. He may register in 
any college of the University or with 
the Division, but in either case he 
will have access to the counseling 
services of the Division. 


Tae American Council on Education 
has appointed a Commission on 
Motion Pictures in Education which 
will study the needs for motion- 
picture material and will plan for the 
production of new films to meet these 
needs. Special attention will be given 
to the planning of series of films for 
educational activities connected with 
postwar reconstruction. The Com- 
mission will be supported by a five- 
year grant from eight motion-picture 
companies through the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica. The Commission invites the 
co-operation of all interested edu- 
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cators and educational groups. In- 
quiries and suggestions should be 
addressed to the chairman, Mark A. 
May, 28 Hillhouse Avenue, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Speciat courses in three fields of 
engineering and in chemistry have 
been organized at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute for returning vet- 
erans. The courses will run for 16 
months, and the training will be 
about half that received in the 
regular four-year course. The objec- 
tives are to prepare veterans for 
profitable employment as quickly as 
possible and to meet the needs 
of industry for persons with this 
in-between training. Instruction will 
be on college levels. There will be 
no curtailment of required stand- 
ards of progress or of admission 
requirements. 


One of the most far-reaching pro- 
grams for veterans is to be found at | 
the University of Michigan where the : 
actual course of study and methods 
of instruction have been modified to 
meet the demands of returning soldiers 
and sailors. The knowledge and skills 
of all existing specialized services of 
the University have been brought to 
bear on the special measures which 
are being taken to safeguard their 
educational interests. Agreement is 
being arranged with secondary schools 
concerning the requirements for grant- 
ing high-school diplomas and college 
admission to veterans who have not 
completed a secondary-school pro- 
gram. University policies are also 
being developed regarding admission, 
assignment of credit, and academic 
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placement, according to training and 
experience received in war service. 
An evaluation of such training and 
experience is made on the basis of 
reports of work completed, embracing 
course descriptions and test results, 
standardization of United States 
Armed Forces Institute tests against 
the University of Michigan norms, 
and the development of placement 
tests. Counseling facilities, also, are 
being provided to apply these policies, 
to give necessary advice, and to help 
bring about individual adjustments. 


A course in conversational Russian, 
French, and Spanish is being given 
to 200 selected employees of the 
United States Rubber Export Com- 
pany by the City College, College of 
the City of New York. In class- 
rooms provided by the company, the 
employees meet for two and one-half 
hours every Monday evening for a 
15-week study of the foreign tongues, 
designed to give them a mastery of 
the spoken language. The method 
developed by City College for the 
Army Specialized Training Program, 
which stresses idiom and conversa- 
tion, is used. Chinese, Portuguese, 
and Italian will be offered later. 


Tue wartime needs of Detroit youth 
were considered during the Fifth 
Annual Community Careers Confer- 
ence held recently at Wayne Univer- 
sity. Forum leaders, provided through 
the co-operation of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce and the local chapters 
of national professional organizations, 
discussed vocational opportunities in 
15 fields of primary interest to young 
men and women. Public-school voca- 
tional counselors were chairmen of 
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the forums. The professional and voca- 
tional application of general education 
was emphasized. 


A pwviston of Research in the 
School of Journalism, the first unit of 
its kind, has been established by the 
regents of the University of Minne. 
sota. Its purpose is 

to encourage the acquisition of new 
knowledge of the press and other com- 
munication agencies, to stimulate funda- 
mental and applied research in the fields 
of these agencies, to direct and organize 
various researches undertaken under its 
sponsorship by journalism staff members, 
to encourage the grant of research funds 
from various sources, including publisher 
and editorial groups and individual news- 
papers and agencies, and to seek to ally 
the division with the great research 
foundations which grant funds for study 
of such social agencies as the press. 

The first project of the research 
division, which will be financed by a 
gift from the Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal and Tribune, is to be an examina- 
tion of problems having general 
significance for the newspaper industry 
and an investigation of readers’ 
interests. 


Tharry-rour graduate fellowships 
and scholarships, ranging in value 
from $200 to $1,200, are available to 
qualified undergraduates for 1944-45 
in the Catholic University of America. 
The list includes 15 Knights of 
Columbus Fellowships for graduate 
studies in any department of the 
University. Each grant is valued at 
$1,000 and covers tuition, board, and 
room. These represent the largest 
group of graduate fellowships for men 
in any Catholic institution of higher 
learning in the nation. Also included 
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are two Penfield Fellowships for 
men, equivalent to $2,400, for studies 
in diplomacy, international affairs, 
and belles lettres. The Anna Hope 
Hudson Scholarship for men and 
women, religious or lay, worth $300, 
will be granted to a worthy student 
for study in any department of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
or in the School of Philosophy or 
the School of Social Science. Two 
Winthrop Fellowships for men or 
women, religious or lay, valued at 
$300 each, are available for students 
in the field of biochemistry. The 
Joseph J. Peabody Scholarship for 
men and women, religious or lay, with 
a grant of $200, will be granted to 
students in chemical or physical 
sciences. Six University scholarships 
of tuition only will be assigned to 
graduates of Catholic Colleges for 
study in the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Philos- 
sophy or the School of Social Science; 
and three University Scholarships for 
nuns for study in the same depart- 
ments are available. There is one 
Chinese scholarship in nursing educa- 
tion, granting tuition only, for which 
any Chinese student is eligible. 


Doarine its annual meeting recently 
held at Cincinnati, the Association 
of American Colleges unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Higher education in the occupied areas 
has been tragically devastated. The 
enemy has pursued a studied and ruthless 
policy of destruction of institutions for 
education and public enlightenment in 
many countries and has either destroyed 
or stolen their essential equipment. The 
personnel of these institutions has either 
been executed or subjected to harsh 
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treatment in concentration camps or in 
forced labor battalions. Training pro- 
grams for the normal replacement of 
specialists have been disrupted and in 
addition many of the scientific and 
technical workers have been killed in 
action. 

Wuereas, The above conditions will 
produce a critical shortage of the essential 
tools of modern intellectual life and 
education, including books, laboratory 
and other technical equipment, and 

WHEREAS, virtually new systems for 
the training of specialized personnel will 
have to be established in these areas 
immediately upon the cessation of hos- 
tilities, therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges note with satisfaction and 
approval the attention now being given by 
the Department of State of the United 
States Government to the problem of 
aiding the devastated occupied areas in 
re-establishing normal intellectual and 
educational processes and urge early 
effective action, and 
Be it further resolved, That if in the 
development of plans for aid to these 
countries it should seem desirable to 
arrange for the training of men and 
women from these countries in American 
institutions to return to aid in the 
rehabilitation of their native lands, the 
Association co-operate, through its officers, 
in making arrangements for the appro- 
priate use of the facilities of American 
colleges, and 
Be it further resolved, That in view of the 
critical importance of the educational and 
cultural relations among nations in the 
maintenance of a durable peace, the 
Association recommend joint exploratory 
studies by our Government and the other 
United Nations with the view of the 
possible establishment of an appropriate 
international educational and cultural 
organization to facilitate the co-operation 
among nations in educational and cultural 
matters. 











-Editorial‘Comments 





Does Liberal Education Liberalize? 


T IS not easy to give a satisfactory 
| definition of liberal education. 

But it would be generally agreed 
that such an education, in so far as it 
is effective, frees the mind from 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, 
and develops persons who habitually 
form judgments about important 
matters on the basis of evidence. 

If this is accepted as a criterion 
of liberal education, the experiences 
reported by a young Naval officer in 
a recent conversation constitute a 
bit of discouraging evidence concern- 
ing the effectiveness of past efforts to 
provide such education. This young 
man, whom we may call Lieutenant 
Smith, had just completed a six- 
months period of training in a school 
for Naval officers, conducted at a 
large university. The student body 
was composed of several hundred men 
in their twenties and thirties who had 
been commissioned from civilian life. 
They came from a variety of peace- 
time occupations—business, insur- 
ance, law, journalism, teaching, and 
others—and included residents of 
every state in the Union. All were 
college graduates. Since the Navy 
maintains high standards for its com- 
missioned personnel, presumably they 
constituted a cross section of college- 
trained people above the average in 
intellectual and personal qualities. 
They should represent liberal educa- 
tion at a high level. 


Lieutenant Smith reported that 
these officer-students almost without 
exception were violently and bitterly 
anti-Semitic. This fact appeared 
repeatedly in their free-time con- 
versation. It was quite common to 
hear such remarks as: “Hitler may 
be crazy about some things but he is 
right about the Jews.” Members of 
the group were so dogmatic and so 
bitter in their opinion on this question 
that Lieutenant Smith, who was in 
sharp disagreement, felt it wise to 
say nothing. He believed that any 
attempt to argue or cite evidence on 
this question would only make trouble 
for himself and have not the slightest 
effect on the attitude of the others. 
The Jewish question simply was not 
subject to rational examination. 

We shall not insult the intelligence 
of our readers by arguing as to 
whether such an attitude is a vicious 
thing. The findings of science, the 
teachings of enlightened religion, and 
the implications of democratic doc- 
trine are in agreement with respect 
to attitudes toward, and treatment 
of, religious, racial, and _ national 
minorities. But we are concerned 
about the source of such a barbarous 
attitude and the extent to which it 
is characteristic of college gradu- 
ates in general. Lieutenant Smith’s 
account made it clear that this 
attitude was not developed in the 
Naval school, but was brought in by 
the men as a result of previous train- 
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ing and experience. Obviously, it 
was not used as a criterion of selection 
for officer training; otherwise Lieu- 
tenant Smith would not have been 
selected. But it must be generally 
characteristic of persons who have 
the qualifications which the Navy 
demands of its officers, and indeed, of 
a large proportion of college-trained 
persons. This constitutes a serious 
indictment of college programs. 

No one would accuse colleges of 
consciously fostering such an attitude. 
No doubt there are cases of fascist- 
minded teachers who actively pro- 
mote it, but they are rare exceptions 
and insufficient to account for the 
facts reported. Doubtless, this atti- 
tude is the result primarily of experi- 
ences outside of school and college—in 
homes, and among playmates, fellow 
students, fellow employees, business 
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associates, and so on. It contaminates 
the very air which many persons 
breathe. It is, moreover, extremely 
difficult to deal with. It is so con- 
ditioned emotionally that a direct 
attack on it may do more harm 
than good. 

Undoubtedly, it is difficult for an 
agency of formal education which 
really respects the individuality of its 
students to lead them to question 
seriously the mores of their culture 
and bring intelligence to bear upon 
their consideration. And this par- 
ticular folkway presents difficulties 
all its own. But if colleges and uni- 
versities are to fulfill their function 
of providing not merely liberal educa- 
tion in some traditional sense, but 
an education which liberalizes, they 
must deal with this problem more 


effectively. RHE 
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Likely to Be an American Classic 


Connecticut YANKEE: AN AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, by Wilbur L. Cross. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
vili+428 pp. $5.00. 

In writing the story of his own life, 
Governor Cross had at least as good a 
subject as he had in his famous biog- 
raphies of Henry Fielding and Laurence 
Sterne. The first part of the stor 
is typically American; it tells of the life 
of a boy in a Connecticut village, who 
worked in the general store, made his 
first business venture in raising chickens, 
and after graduating from high school 
taught for a year in a district school. 
The second and third parts deal with 
that boy’s two careers—one as student, 
teacher, scholar and dean at Yale, and 
one as Democratic leader and four-term 
governor of his state. These contrasted 
careers did not overlap. Beginning to 
run for public office on his retirement 
from Yale, at the age of sixty-eight, Cross 
broke the power of the strong Republican 
machine which had ruled Connecticut for 
many years, and instituted a series of 
much-needed and overdue reforms in the 
laws and government of the. state. 
Obviously, the autobiography of such a 
man sweeps over an unusually wide arc 
of American life. The book gives us 
inside views of a New England village 
two generations ago; a series of vivid 
pictures of college and university life, 
extending over some fifty years; and a 
lively account of what may fairly be 
called a revolution in Connecticut politics. 

It is a common complaint that most 
autobiographies are anticlimactic—best 
in the scenes of childhood and youth to 
which the autobiographer returns with 
special affection. This is not true of 
Connecticut Yankee. The first part is well 
done but could be paralleled in various 
other autobiographies. The Governor is 
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a little too fond of pointing out just what 
lessons, useful to him in later life, he 
learned from this or that boyish experi- 
ence. He really hits his stride in the 
Yale chapters, which are delightfully 
written and of intense interest to anyone 
who has been concerned with American 
higher education. His account of his 
— experiences is surely one of the 
est of its kind ever written—shrewd, 
humorous, fair-minded, and admirably 
skillful in its selection of the revealing 
incident or utterance. 

The personality expressed in the style 
and substance of the book is a good deal 
like that of Benjamin Franklin. There is 
nothing of the enthusiast or the fanatic 
about Governor Cross; he has always 
been a very practical sort of idealist. 
There is nothing to show that religion 
has ever touched him intimately or 
deeply. Like Franklin, he has looked on 
men with large-minded tolerance, and 
has not expected too much of them. 
Essentially an extrovert, with no ten- 
dency to self-analysis, he yet is able to 
look at himself coolly and objectively, as 
he looks at everything else. His serenity 
and good humor are imperturbable. He 
seems to have enjoyed almost everything 
that ever happened to him; at least he 
seems to relish everything in reminiscence. 
“The sting of defeat I bore lightly,” he 
says of his first unsuccessful campaign to 
abolish the Latin requirement at Yale, in 
which he had been attacked as violently 
as he was to be in any of his later political 
battles. He took a kind of humorous 
pleasure in the abusive language of his 
adversaries, regarding it as evidence that 
he had given them cause for anxiety. 


“For my part in killing all hope of 


pari-mutuel horse and dog racing,” he 
says, ““. . . I won the most opprobrious 
descriptive name in the English language. 
Henceforth, to the end of the session I 


was called an old son of a bitch... - 
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I came to like it rather better than ‘the 
dear old gentleman down at Yale.’ ”’ 

The Governor always bore the sting of 
defeat lightly; he salvaged as much of his 
program as he could, and cheerfully went 
on to work for the rest of it. Thus in his 
fourth term he finally put through a 
number of reforms, including a Civil 
Service Act and a reorganization of the 
state government, for which he had been 
working since his first election. Nowhere 
does he show any bitterness toward his 
opponents, though he often gives a 
coolly realistic appraisal of their methods. 
This tolerant good humor, combined with 
his shrewdness and his tact in handling 
men, accounts for much of his political 
success. 

The style of the book, like the subject, 
recalls Ben Franklin in its directness, 
clarity, and colloquial vigor. In the 
famous Thanksgiving proclamations, it 
rises to high imaginative beauty. It 
would not be surprising if Connecticut 
Yankee should come to be ranked among 
American classics. 

Homer E. WoopsripGE 
Wesleyan University 


For Young Persons 
Pusiic LipRARIES IN THE LIFE OF THE 

Nation, dy Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. 

Chicago: American Library Associa- 

tion, 1943. vii+105 pp. $1.50. 

There is great need for an adequate 
book interpreting for the adult general 
reader the function and the activities of 
the American public library. Mrs. Ros- 
sell does not attempt this, though her 
book will make interesting reading a any 
adult. It is intended for young people, 
especially college students, who might 
turn to librarianship as a worthy lifework, 
and would examine the component parts 
of this constantly changing and expanding 
profession. 

_ The present war has made clear, both 
in America and England, that the public 
depends far more upon its public libraries 
than anyone had realized. In England, 
book circulations have risen, though here 
they have slightly decreased. But our 
American libraries, with their college- and 
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library school-trained assistants, are giv- 
ing immense and increased reference 
services in connection with the war itself. 
They can point to service manuals, in- 
struction books on war industries, even 
the processes, tools, and production of 
war industries, which have been prompted, 
or greatly helped, by information from 
public-library books, periodicals, and 
“shirt-sleeve literature.” “Marvinol,” 
new rubber substitute produced by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company and already 
used for tires, is an instance. 

It is unfortunate that, with the entire 
American public war-minded as it will be 
for the next two or three years, this care- 
fully prepared book makes so little men- 
tion of libraries in the war effort. Its 
emphasis is on peacetime pursuits, 
scholarship, the reading for leisure, in- 
formation, and self-culture, which the 
American people are carrying on at the 
rate of 450 million books borrowed per 
year. Full justice is done to various types 
of reference service, and to the special 
knowledges, skills, and training which the 
library profession increasingly demands 
of its young recruits, not only in large 
city libraries, but in rural areas, and in 
libraries maintained by business concerns 
for their own specialists. 

Space does not permit arguing the 
soundness of some librarians who are 
pushing across their functional boundary, 
which has to do with “the use of print,” 
and are making their institutions into 
public forums, little theaters, and general 
cultural centers, having little to do with 
books and libraries, except that, of course, 
there is a book to be had, and to be read, 
on every interest in the community. But, 
at least, this variety of library activities 
makes more appealing the author’s 
portrayal of library work as a profession. 

The publishers have not done justice to 
the book by giving it a sufficiently 
attractive type page, and the illustrations 
are inadequate in size, reproduction, and 
captions. It would have profited greatly 
by a much more effective use of pictures 
with longer explanatory statements. It 
will bring into the fold many of the sub- 
stantial, socially minded, and conscien- 
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tious young persons upon whom millions 
of American library users depend. 
JosepH L, WHEELER 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 


Two Books in One 


EVALUATION AND INVESTIGATION IN HoME 
Economics, by Clara M. Brown. New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941. 
XVili+461 pp. $3.50. 

Evaluation and Investigation in Home 
Economics is really two books in one, the 
first dealing with evaluation, the second 
with research. Since these parts are 
almost totally unrelated, ik will be 
commented upon separately. The major 
— in Part I is upon helping teachers 
to become more skillful in selecting, pre- 
paring, and using the newer types of 
appraisal instruments. This part begins 
with a discussion of the need for accurate 
and adequate evaluation and: the limita- 
tions of the more common practices. 
Then follows a consideration of the 
functions, methods, and objectives of 
evaluation, examples of questions measur- 
ing attainment of objectives, character- 
istics of good evaluation devices, including 
constructing and scoring new-type tests, 
analysis of tests and rating devices, and 
the problems of assigning marks. Evalua- 
tion is defined as broader than measure- 
ment in that it implies that attention has 
been given to value standards and that 
the evidence has been interpreted in the 
light of the particular situation (page 5). 
Emphasis is placed upon developing an 
evaluation program that is an aid to 
teaching (page 5) and upon the need to 
relate measurement to the objectives 
considered important (page 63). In addi- 
tion to illustrations used throughout, two 
chapters are devoted entirely to the con- 
struction and use of new-type tests and 
other of the newer evaluation devices. 

Thoughtful study of the material 
presented here should lead teachers to 
develop a broader and more consistent 
point of view in regard to evaluation and 
to be more skillful in preparing and using 
new-type examinations. Teachers should 
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also be challenged to question and 
improve other types of examinations 
which they are now using, although, it js 
hoped, not to discard them entirely. 

The author makes out an excellent 
case for new-type examinations—too 
good in the opinion of this reviewer, 
They have their place, a more important 
place than most home-economics teachers 
a them, and when used, they should 

e better pane than many of them 
now are. Essay-type examinations, how. 
ever, also have their place, and this is not 
necessarily in competition with new-type 
examinations (pages 37-49). Both types 
will serve their best purpose as they are 
planned to complement each other, each 
used where it serves best. 

Part I also lacks in spots the objec- 
tivity that one has a right to expect from 
a book on evaluation, aemaialie one in 
which the author believes so whole. 
heartedly in objectivity in examinations 
as does Miss Brown. The objectives of 
teachers are criticized as tending to be 
vague and indefinite and those of pupils 
as tending to be clear, definite, and 
nian (pages 64-67). Not only do 
the examples given fail to bear this out, 
but it is extremely doubtful if pupils will 
achieve any degree of specificity or 
meaningfulness in their planning except 
as their teachers have goals that are 
specific, definite, and meaningful. 

A third point at which Part I falls 
short of rendering its best service is in 
not carrying evaluation to its ultimate 
end, the evaluation of student behavior 
in real-life situations outside the class- 
room. Such evaluation will of necessity 
be largely carried out by pupils, but 
pupils must be guided in seeing out-of- 
school conduct as the final measure of 
their in-school learning rather than in 
terms of marks given in school. In such 
an evaluation program all types of 
measuring devices at their best have 


a place. 

Part II of this book deals with investi- 
gation. The points discussed are research, 
methods of collecting and _ tabulating 
data, statistical analysis, dependability 
of statistical measures and comparison 
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of groups, group interrelationships, tabu- 
lar and graphic presentation of data, 
and writing a technical report. 

Part II should prove extremely useful 
at the college level to teachers of courses 
in methods of research, to teachers 
engaged in research, and to graduate 
students who must carry out research as 
a part of their study. A great deal of 
Part II will appear too technical to the 
high-school teacher since she is more 
likely to be interested in informal studies 
than in scientific research. She should, 
however, find help in the sections dealing 
with collecting and tabulating data and 
tabular and graphic presentation of data. 

Altogether there is much of value for 
home-economics teachers in this book. 
It represents the first full-length book 
dealing with evaluation and research in 


the field of home economics. It should 
not be the last. —_ 
Rock Creek, Ohio 


A Dominant Colonial Figure 


WitiraM SmitH: EpucaTor AND CHURCH- 
MAN, 1727-1803, by Albert Frank 
Gegenheimer. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. vii+ 
233 pp. (Pennsylvania Lives, Vol. 
VII) $2.50. 


This seventh volume in the useful 
series of “Pennsylvania Lives” deals 
with some of the many activities of that 
high-spirited and colorful Scotsman who 
came to this country in 1751 as tutor to 
the sons of Colonel Josiah Martin of 
Long Island, and two years later at the 
age of twenty-six published the influential 
treatise on education known as 4 General 
Idea of the College of Mirania, a hypo- 
thetical, imaginary, or fanciful “Seminary 
of Learning”—a treatise prepared “at 
the desire of some gentlemen of New 
York who were appointed to receive 
proposals relative to the establishment 
of a College in that province” (page 
14). William Smith’s educational views 
attracted the attention of Benjamin 
Franklin, who invited him to connect 
himself with the Academy and Charitable 
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School in Philadelphia. In 1755, he 
became the first provost of the institution 
that grew into the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and he continued in that 
position until 1779 when the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania revoked the charters of 
1753 and 1755 and founded a new 
corporation, “the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” In 1780, Smith, 
deprived of the provostship of the institu- 
tion, moved to Chestertown, Maryland, 
where he became rector of the parish 
church and began an “academy,” which 
he later developed into Washington 
College. In 1789, the legislature repealed 
the act of 1779 and restored to the 
college in Philadelphia its former privi- 
leges and franchises, and Smith became 

rovost again. There were now two 
institutions, the old and the new, which 
two years later were united under the 
title of “the Trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” John Ewing then became 
provost. 

Smith was not only the author of an 
enlightened plan of collegiate instruction 
for this country, but he seems to have 
been an effective teacher and admin- 
istrator, and he had a genius for raising 
money, both in the colonies and in 
England, for the college at Philadelphia. 
He seems to have been a bit haughty 
and opinionated and got into considerable 
trouble because of his political activities. 
He incurred the displeasure of the legis- 
lature, was convicted of “seditious libel,” 
committed to jail January 25, 1758, but 
the trustees gave the provost permission 
to continue his classes “in the Place of his 
present Confinement.” The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania freed him, April 8; 
but he was arrested again, September 27, 
and kept in the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms for two days when he became a 
free man again (pages 142, 143). 

Because of political and ecclesiastical 
differences, and perhaps weaknesses of 
his own character, Smith seems not to 
have fully enjoyed the highest confidence 
and respect of many of his contem- 

oraries. Bitterness early arose between 
him and Franklin, and he was mixed up 


in “various quarrels and disturbances.” 
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When Franklin died, however, Smith 
accepted the invitation of the American 
Philosophical Society to give a eulogy 
March 1, 1791, and in the address he 
described Franklin as “dear departed 
Friend and _ Fellow-Citizen”! Smith’s 
daughter, Rebecca, is supposed to have 
accused her father of insincerity, with 
not having “believed more than one- 
tenth part of what you said of old Ben 
Lightning-rod” (pages 155, 156). 

Mr. Gegenheimer holds that “Smith 
did more than any other man to set up 
and endow the college which was later to 
become the University of Pennsylvania. 
. . . The curriculum which he established 
became the model for American colleges 
for over 150 years” (page 223). Cer- 
tainly, Smith was the most dominant 
influence in the life of the Philadelphia 
Institution until the Revolutionary War. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 


Are Colleges Preparing Stu- 
dents for the Postwar Period? 


C. MERVIN PALMER 


[Continued from page 186} 


war will undoubtedly have much to 
do with the changes which colleges 
and universities will ultimately make 
in their academic, social, and admin- 
istrative organization. 

In case of a long war, the changes 
which have been made so far may be 
insignificant in comparison with those 
which will take place in the near 
future. Reports from many institu- 
tions of higher learning indicate that 
they do not expect to go back to 
pre-war objectives in the training of 
students. The future must be faced 
and adjustments, both large and 
small, must be made. It is to be 
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hoped that the institutions can use 
their own students, faculties, and 
administrators as leaders in working 
out satisfactory systems of education 
and training for the postwar period. 
A satisfactory adjustment could help 
prevent another world catastrophe. 
[Vol. XV, No. 4] 
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[Continued from page 190] 
Mathematical Sciences, a year of French, 
German, or English must be taken in 
the pre-dental and pre-pharmaceutical 
courses. Two years of English must be 
taken by the pre-medical students in this 
Faculty. For the doctorate in mathe- 
matics, biology, physical sciences, or 
physico-geological sciences, four years of 
English or French must be taken. 

Requirements in the various faculties 
of the Catholic University of Peru 
(Lima) and the provincial universities of 
Trujillo, Cuzco and Arequipa are, by law, 
identical with those of the University of 
San Marcos. 

The National School for Engineers 
has a two-year English requirement for 
its graduates. 


No formal English instruction is 
offered in the universities of El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nic- 
aragua, Paraguay, Uruguay, or Vene- 
zuela. This does not mean that the 
university administrations in_ those 
countries are indifferent to this lack. 
In several of these countries there are 
many popular programs of English 
instruction under way in cultural 
institutes and extra-curricular uni- 
versity divisions. [Vol. XV, No. 4] 





